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on the shoulder of each, and gang up, they beheld the dreaded 
uniform without recognizing the face. Out 
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The figure of the 0 le 
top of the street, then, BB nag » the left, 
turned into a small square, and ha ed@ before 
a house on the corner. Harry and Tom hur- 
ried up, the door near them opened, and the 
three passed through in silence, and the door 
closed behind them. 

All was dark, but side by side they stood 
quietly. A hand was laid upon Harry’s 
shoulder, and a voice whispered: 

“Be silent, and come with me.” 

Slowly and cautiously they were led along 
a passage of considerable length, and then 
they descended some twenty stairs. The 
grating of a lock was heard, and the light of 
a fire burst upon them. 

They were in a cellar, or lower room, 
roughly fitted up with furniture, and a stove 
in which the fire was burning. The woman 
shut the door, turned the key, and casting 
off her dress as if it were a shell, the agent 
stood revealed. 

“I trust no man but myself,” he said, “and 
this is the only apartment in all Tichsin 
wherein I dare speak openly. I fitted it up 
myself; the door is air-tight, lined with iron 
without and padding within, the-roof is of 
iron, the walls are of stone, and the floor is 
concrete. I do not think I shall be over- 

heard here.” 
“I owe you much,” said Harry, “for taking 
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such pains on my account. 
name?” = 

“Better never know it,” said the agent; _ 
“and do not look at my face too intently, so 
that you need not, if pushed, swear to me.” 

He lighted a lamp as he spoke and placed — 
it on the table, turning it up and down until — 
it burned brightly. 

“You remember my face?” he said. 

“IT do,” said Harry, smiling. 

“Well, look at me,” he said; 
man?” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“Look again—are you sure?” 

In a moment he had exchanged the ex- — 
pression, and he was another being. Harry ; 
and Tom were astounded. 

It was truly marvelous. | P 

“Enough,” said the agent; “you know not 3 
my name, and you have a doubt about my 
face, so there is no fear that you will betray ~ 
me. Nay, be not hasty. I do not think — 
that you would betray me, but the motto ot XW Fs 
my life is, ‘Trust nobody.” It made me what es 


May I ask your ~ 


“am I the | 


in the kingdom. Now to business.” 

He pointed to the chairs, which they veo 
with the full light of the lamp —— their 
faces. 

The agent; cautious throughout, sat in the 
shade. 

“Be not offended,” lie said; “it is was 
whim. I only ask your indulgence i in this — 
way as a repayment for any little se ; 
may render you,” x 
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' “T should be very ungrateful to cavil at 1 a 
' said Harry. 

“Now to the point,” said the agent. “The 

name of the man you want is Brocken.” 

“How do you know that?” said Harry, 
- startled. 
- , “It is enough that I do know it: and now,” 
replied the agent, “let me tell you more. 
You came from Fortalega, in a ship fitted 
out by Don Salvo; you are in love with his 
_ daughter, and the man you want murdered 
is your twin brother.” 

Harry and Tom were dumfounded, and 
they began to think that they were either 
dreaming or dealing with more than mortal. 

The agent laughed. 

“Pshaw!” said he. “I will not make a 
mystery of so poora thing. I got my week- 
_- ly dispatch from St. Petersburg to-day, 
= bringing all this information, but how they 
Fe got it, that is neither my affair nor yours. 


yi 


» I have only one question to ask you before 
___We proceed.” 

1g “Ask it,” said Harry. 

aa “You have no political object here? This 
~ Brocken, and ‘your hunting him; is not 
= _ bogus?” 

3 “I do not understand you.” 

“You are not playing a part between you 
=. to make maps and-hunt up the real strength 
~ of our country?” 

3 “No; who would dream of such a thing?” 
é “Strange things are done,” returned the 
__ agent. “Germany has her spies everywhere 


= —by Germany I mean Prussia—which will 
one day be Germany. - She has some great 

intellects and keen eyes going about in 
_ musical and peddle garbs. I found a Ger- 
* man selling tape here, and put two of my 


~ men upon him. They chloroformed him 


<< 


____and found the lining of his coat full of rough 
| but accurate maps. I have them here ready 
to send to high places, when by so doing I 
os can hasten my promotion.” 
_ “And the peddler?” asked Tom. 

= _ “He sleeps,” said the agent; and the listen- 
ers shuddered. 3 

~ “But now,” he said, “let us talk of your 
- affairs. This Brocken is here.” 
eee, “In Tichsin?” said Harry. 

aa “Yes, but we have not yet marked him 
own. He entered, and he has not left— 
kndw. To-morrow I hope to unearth 
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him. I have my men out, and I have told 
them that I believe him to be a spy.” 

“But will they know him?” asked Harry. 

“No; when they have found him they will 
come to me.” 

“And you?” 

“I shall warn him to depart.” 

“How will that serve me?” asked Harry. 

“I will go to him as one of your men; com- 
plain of your treatment, and bid him fly from 
here by the southern road. You will have 
timely warning to follow, and a few hours’ 
ride will bring you to a waste, where you 
may seize, try, condemn and execute a hun- 
dred men, and nobody be a bit the wiser.” 

“He shall have justice,” said Harry, stern- 
ly, “but no more. If he refuses to fight, and 
denies his crime, I will carry him back to 
Fortalega, where there will be no lack of 
witnesses. Brother, I thank you.” 

“Say no more,” said the agent; “‘the ser- 
vice is small and amounts to nothing when it 
is done for the craft. Will you have any 
wine?” 

“None, thank you.” 

“Nor you?” 

“No,” said Tom. 

“Then we had better part,” said the agent, 
as he turned down the lamp; “give me your 
hand, and utter not another word; you will 
find yourselves at the back of my house this 
time; take the first turning to the right, and 
you will walk straight home.” , 

He walked them through two rooms and 
a passage; then opening a door, he pushed 
them into the open air. 

Neither Harry nor Tom spoke until they 
had nearly reached the cabaret; then the 
latter spoke. 

“Odd,” he said. 

“Very,” replied Harry. | 

They passed into the yard, and sought 
their place of shelter. A few naoments later 
Gortska came home, too. : a 


S (p 
CHAPTER II. “ | 
CLOSING IN. 


Brocken, the pirate, and Gortska were sit- 
ting in close conference an hour later. The . 
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latter had only waited long enough to give the pirate, “and ue look out for the ¢ od 


Harry time to get to sleep ere he crept up of the police.” aoa 
to the loft and gained admittance. “They are hard to detect.” ge 
There was no light in the room except the “I know it, but you are a keen man, Gort- 


faint radiance cast from the closed stove, ska.” a 
__which the two men bent over, for the night “Aye, aye! very keen,” returned Gortskas a 
-—s was bitterly cold. “but I have never been keen enough to make ai 
said @ fortune.” 

“You shall have five hundred pounds, : 
English money, the day I am free of waa: e ; 
pursuers.” 

“You have told me that,” said Gortska, 
“many times before. How do I know that — — 
staying under their very noses.” you are not deceiving me? I have i 

“There is something in what you say,” gst the money.’ 3 i: 
said the pirate, uneasily, “but I would rather Eades it when next you come.” is ; 


not run the risk of our meeting.” “oy a es 
: romise you. — 

“Such a boy as he is, too.” rg thd ae «a 
At six this eve, then,” said Gortska, “I 


“You know nothing of the real cause of _. 
‘ | «.. Will bring you food, and then you shall show 


iny fear,’ said Brocken, impatiently, “so 1 if 
hold your peace; you are paid for what you Ss Merete: : . ; 
y P f : y “There is somebody outside,” said Brock- — 


“In conference with the police,” 
Brocken; “then he cannot suspect that | am 
here.” 
“No,” said Gortska; ‘‘and if we only play 
‘our cards well we shall win the game. They 
will never suspect you of the audacity of 


ao.- 

: . : en, starting to his feet; “are you betra ing 
“Methinks there is something due for this ee . - £ sr 
night’s work,” said Gortska, sullenly. “By the light of the sua, no,” cried Gort 23 

; as as eee or, rather, later in this cia turning. pole. Z 
Ori. ite ee ie aoe They both rushed to the door and opens 
reeseer tid it. Outside all was calm and still. ; 


“Because I have not the money with me.” “Vou must have been mistaken,” sane 
Gortska opened his eyes and looked at his Discctnn: ; 3 
ee who continued: | “I suppose so,” replied Brocken; “my 
I'll not trust you, my friend,” he said, nerves are unstrung, and my brain is full of 
“for I know and read your character well. fancies. Leave me; I would be alone.” ; 
You only wait until you know if I have  Gortska stole softly down, and the other — 
enough to pay for my murder. But if you closed the door. The innkeeper paused in ~ g 
cut my throat to-morrow you will gain noth- the yard below and listened. == | 
ing by it. I have hidden my money where A shrill whistle broke the stillness of the | 
you will never find it, and as I deem neces- gir, : 


= 
se 


sary I will dole it out to you. Let usunder- “As [ thought,” he said, “the police are — E 

stand each other, then.” on the scent. I must haste, or they will rob — gy 
“You seem to have got a queer st of me of my prize; but I do not think that they - 2 

me,” muttered Gortska. have found him yet.” an is 


“Is it not a just one?” Muttering to himself in this fashion, he en- 
The Russian was silent. teréd the inn, where quietude was master of 
“TI tested you,” continued the pirate, ‘with the scene. 
| a cock-and-bull story of shrieks, and cries, It was yet early when Harry was arous: et 
* and groans, and you fell into the trap. We by the entrance of the Russian, Gortska, ir 
understand each other now.’ | the hut — all the men were seeps J 


- Brocken might have taken warning if he much noise that it was evidently his | 
“ues Ps bad seen the expression it his i ane tion to Te them > eee 
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“There is a change in your tone, 

friend,” replied Harry. 

“Aye, there is a change. 

“What does it mean?” 

“That is for your ear alone,” 

ska, with a meaning look. 

There was something so very mysterious 

about him that Harry resolved to know the 

cause of it. 

The others were all awake by this.time, 

stretching and yawning, and confounding 

the cold, so Harry bade the innkeeper follow 

him outside. 

“Now,” he said, pausin 

thing to tell me?” 

“T have,” replied Gortska. 

search of a man?” 

“In search of a villain.” 

“One and the same thing,” replied Gort- 

ska, “for are we not all bad by birth? Well, 

sir, I have found him.” 

“The man I seek?” 

“Aye, sir, | have found him.” 

“So he has turned traitor,” thought Har- 

ry. “Well, I must not quarrel with my tool.” 

Then, aloud: “Are you sure that you have 

met the man I want?” 

“I have heard him speak with dread of 

you,” returned Gortska, ‘and declare that 

you were his enemy.” 

“T am the instrument of justice,” 

ry, proudly. “Where is he?” 

They had been speaking in a low tone, but 

Gortska spoke yet lower as he replied: 

“He will be here to-night at the hour of 

six.” 

“Here, on this ground?” 

x “Not far from here. I have a knowledge 
— of his coming, and you must be prepared 
__-with three or four men to be guided by me. 
- Do you agree, sir?” . 

“T do,” replied Harry. 

_ “Then, at the hour of six, I will be here. 
i Until then keep silent.” 

a] 
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“You are in 
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broken arch of pale blue; very refreshing to 
the eyes of the men who had looked upon 
darkness and dull weather so long. 

As Harry declared that he did not want 
the men, they disported themselves upon the 
frozen Tichsinka, which flowed just behind 
the town. 

Most of the Belvederes were in. good prac- 
tice now, and skated in a very creditable 
manner. 

There was no danger—the ice was strong 
enough to bear a house; and Gortska, the 
inn-keeper, who joined them, declared that 
the river had frozen right down to the Bal- 
tic, and that a man-might skate the whole 
distance with safety, if he only kept his eyes 
open for the holes which the wild fowl kept 
open by constantly swimming round and 
round. 

These flaws, he said, were the provision 
grounds of the birds, which fed upon the 
fish as they came up for air. 

There, also, could man find what food he 
required, as there was no difficulty in get- 
ting near the tremendous flocks which 
haunted the river. 

“It would not be a bad idea,” said Tom, 
“to go back by the Tichsinka—tthat is, if we 
ever do go back.” 

“Which is devoutly to be wished,” said 
Ira. “Dear me! there is another concus- 
sion between Grunt and Ching-Ching.” 

“Missa Grunt,” said Ching-Ching, softly, 
“it bery unkind ob you to run ag’in me like 
dat,” which, considering that he had kept 
his feet, and Bill was on his back gasping 
for breath, was rather a cool remark. 

“There'll be summat grow out o’ this,” 
muttered Bill, as he made an attempt to re- 
gain his feet; but at that instant Cutten came 
into his neighborhood, grasshopping, and 
knocked him down again. 

“Dat what I call justice,’ said Ching- 
Ching. “Oh, Missa Cutten, it bery kind ob 
you to take my part,” and then he took 
Samson’s arm and glided gracefully away. 

“Cool, anyhow,” said Ira; and Tom, 
whom he addressed, laughed heartily. 

When darkness came on the men retired 
to their shelter; and Harry intimated to 
Tom, Ira and Samson that they had better 
ma near him, as ee. he Awaits re- 
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and bars? Have you grown tired of your 


At length the hour of six drew nigh, and 


Gortska entered the hut. life?” 
‘Harry noticed that he carried a long, “I have been tired of that for many years,” : 


sharp knife in his girdle, and the butt of a returned Brocken, moodily. ‘Close the: : 
pistol slightly protruded from his pocket. door; it is very cold.” ae 


“Iam ready,” he said. Gortska had no recourse but to obey, aks 
“Have we far to go?” asked Harry. ‘+ was well for Brocken that he did so; for 
“No further than the loft in my yard,” Harry had reached the top stair, and it is — ? “a 
said Gortska. more than doubtful if he would have waited 
“T thought that was full of hay,” remarked for the signal. aa 
bathe: : Returning to the pirate, Gortska sat down — 


“The hay is all sold,” replied the innkeep- facing him. 
- coolly; “and the man you seek is in its  procken remained with his head bent 
P ace. down, apparently thinking. 
Had I known that I would have spared 4 few moments passed thus, and then the 
ie some trouble,” said Harry, warningly; innkeeper broke the silence. * 
bat lead on, friend; we will not quarrel “T have come,” he said, “according to ap- a 
ns : : pointment. You have something to show aan 
“T was not in your pay,” said Gortska, |.» a 
“and you could not expect me to act feres: — 
you, What reward will you give me now?” ; Have Tr replied the pirate, absently. 
-” “All the money I have about me,” said johns was itt > ee 
Harry, impatiently. “Lead on. : Why, the money you promised me, said : 
‘We must be wary,” whispered Gortska, Gortska. 
“for he is a desperate criminal, armed to 
the teeth. He holds the lives of a dozen en, in the same strain. “Yes, yes—the 
men in his hand.” ait 
“Fife must take care to hold his own,’ But it did not appear as if he were going 
said Harry. to produce it, and a sick, cold feeling crept 
“T will go first,” continued the innkeeper, round the heart of the innkeeper. What ae 
“and get him to unbolt the door; then I will he had changed his mind? 
hold him in conversation and get up a quar- That would upset his plans and rob him» 
rel. When you eee the words, ‘Life and of his expected booty. Be: 
liberty,’ rush in.’ “You said that I should at least see that oa 
“If you whispered them they would reach money,” he said, in _ most oily tones; | 
my ears,” said Harry. “do not disappoint me.’ 
“So now we will go,” said Gortska, who “What is that in your girdle?” asked 
was pale and trembling with excitement. Brocken. 
“Mind you do not fail me. When I shout “My knife; I sleeps carry it.” ata 
out the words, rush in and seize him.” ret | have not noticed it before. Pass nt 8 


“Oh, yes—the money,” murmured Brock- 


“Do not fear me,” said Harry, grimly. over.’ = 
“Comrades, are-you ready?” Gortska hesitated. He wanted that weap- — a 
“We are,” they said. on in case of extremities, but he dare bogs a 


“Then lead the way, my friend,” said refuse; that would spoil all. 7 
Harry. Drawing it from his sash, he reluctantly 3 
And Gortska, with a light tread, led the handed it over. a 
way across the yard. “A keen weapon, and you keep it in good” SS 
The innkeeper ascended the steps and order,” said the pirate, carelessly dgpersn 
knocked at the door. his thumb along the blade. “How man 

The voice of Brocken within bade him men have you killed with: so 
yt scarey e 
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dastardly work, as if there was no great fut- 
ure and punishment for crime?” 

“Why ask me this?” 

“It is my fancy,” returned Brocken. “It 
comes out of the dreaming and thinking | 
indulge in here. I am getting old and be- 
ginning to think, and now that it is too late 
I have a glimpse of the greatness of life. 
Have you ever, my - butchering friend, 
thought of the value of life?” 

“Not I.” 

“No; for if you had you would have 
paused before you killed a man for a few 
coins.” 

“All this,” said Gortska, a little doggedly, 
“is not to the point. You promised to show 
me some money, which is to be mine if I 
hide you safely until the coast is clear.” 
“And you shall see it,” said the pirate, 
feeling in his breast. “I have them here— 
these crisp notes for which you would sell 
your soul to the first purchaser. Here they 
are!” 

He drew a bundle from his breast and 
opened it out, revealing a number of new 
bank-notes. 

The eyes of Gortska sparkled with cupid- 
ity. | 

“And these are to be mine?” he said. 
“Yes, when you have done your work.” 
“Will you not give me half now?” 

“Not a rap,” said Brocken, replacing 
them; “not a rap.” 

“Let us deal fair,”’ urged Gortska; 
me half way, as 1 trust you.” 

“I will trust ~ou no further than I can 
see you.” 

“This is not fair, ° 
“give me half.” 
“Not a rap.” 

“T will have half!’ 
= “You will? Why, this is something new, 
-. my friend.” 

“Yes, I will!” cried Gortska. “I have a 
‘fright to it when, by adopting and espousing 
__- your cause, I risk my life and liberty!’’ 

___ The door opened with a crash, and Harry 
_ dashed in. 

“At last!” he cried. 
___ Brocken, the pirate, uttered a low cry, and 
x “with his foot kicked over the light. Then, 
e inte Sebi? he sciaed Gortska 
1 he 
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said Gortska, rising; 
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still retained, into his heart and sprang out- 
side. 

Harry, with a shout that brought out all 
his men, leaped after, but already the man 
was gone. 

“Which way did he go?” cried our hero, 
as he leaped down the stairs with a couple of 
bounds. 

“Who? what?” cried half a dozen voices. 

“Brocken, the pirate.” 

“We saw nobody.” 

Harry dashed into the street, but it was 
clear, and he came back raging. 

“He must be here, hiding in some corner,” 
he cried. “Lights here!” 

Ching-Ching and several others rushed 
to the fire and brought out blazing sticks, 
and a search about the yard commenced. 

A strange, grating noise was heard. 

“Look!” cried Tom, “‘he is on the Tich- 
sinka.” 

Yes, there was Brocken, the pirate, -with 
skates upon his feet, rapidly gliding away. 
Already he was out of pistol-shot. 

Harry rushed to the corner where his own 
skates were, and with incredible rapidity 
fixed them on his feet. 

“You cannot go alone,” 

“I cannot wait,” 
low me who will.” 

And the next moment he was dashing 
down the river in full pursuit. 

“We must follow him,” cried Tom. 
ready, men.” 

“Where is my husband?” broke in the 
voice of Ninette. 

“We left him in the loft,” 
ply. 

The woman hurried upstairs and entered 
the dark room. 

“Gortska!” she shrieked. 

The wind whistled as it swept round the 
room, and the ashes of the fire rustled in 
the grate; but the voice that should have 
answered evermore was still! 

Like a mad thing—for she loved that 
man, coarse brute as he was—she opened 
the grate and threw a light about the room. 
There was her husband, lying upon his 
back with the knife in his heart. 

“Revenge!” she cried, dragging out the 


cried Tom. 
replied our hero. ‘‘Fol- 
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She sprang like an angry tigress, and Half an hour passed without Harry sight- 


leaped down the wooden stairs with the ing his foe. 

weapon held to strike. Then a bend in the river brought him in 
“Stop, murderous villains!’ she cried; view, and a cry of exultation escaped our 

“turn and face me—a woman. I will meet hero’s lips. 4 

all of you. Oh, Gortska—my husband, my It reached Brocken, whose eyes were 


husband!” starting from his head, and lips moving con- 
| The men of the Belvedere were already vulsively. His agony was intense. 
gone, and their figures dying out in the “Spare me, oh heaven!” he cried. “Spare 


gloomy distance. Crying and sobbing, Ni- me!” 

nette sank upon the snowy ground, with Harry was drawing nearer and Brocken 

her hands clasped about her heart. could hear his voice calling upon him to 

ee tet dh Attn, berta A =e He muttered another prayer and kept 
It was now a race indeed—a race for life 


and death. 


CHAPTER IV. A How the skates whistled and shrieked as 
: they cut the surface of the ice, as if they, too, 
DOWN THE TICHSINKA. shared in the excitement, and the very 


wind semed to lend its aid as it gathered up 

Active as Harry had been, the man he the snow and scattered it over the land. It 
sought had succeeded in getting a good moaned and shrieked—to one it said “Fly 
start—so good indeed that he was invisi- on,” to the other “Pursue!” | 
ble. Fearing that he had taken to the For a while no further change in the po- 
shore, Harry soon pulled up, and kneeling sition was apparent, for Brocken, by a fran- 
down, put his ear close to the ice. The tic exercise of energy, held his own; but 
even grating sound of the iron skate reached soon the swish and scream of Harry’s skates 
him. | drew nearer. 

Brocken was still upon the ice. Another bend of the river, and Brocken 

Resuming the pursuit, Harry sped on disappeared. Twenty seconds later Harry 
with his eyes upon the banks, which were passed the corner, just as a cloud obscured 
faintly revealed by a young moon in the the little light given by the young moon; 
eastern sky. He saw the land was barren, objects a few yards away were invisible, and 
or at least without woods or anything which he was not, therefore, surprised at Brocken 

, could afford concealment, and his heart being out of sight. 
‘beat high with hope. Steadily he kept on for half a minute, and 

“I am young, and he is beyond the prime the cloud was gone. The moon’s soft 
of life,” he thought; “the odds are in my beams fell upon the ice again. 
favor. Oh, for the seven-leagued boots The river_was clear. 
of the fable, if only for one hour!” Harry pulled up so suddenly that his 

But if he lacked them, he at least had skates cut full half an inch into the ice, and 
good limbs of his own, and the rate at which looked around. 
he traveled was stupendous. At any time Nothing in view. 
he would have been considered a good Ahead was a straight reach of the river, 
skater, but now, with every nerve and mus- behind him the road he had come, and on 
cle strung to the highest pitch, he sped either side a rough and rugged country. 
away at a pace seldom equalled and never Not a sound, save thé gentle moaning of 
excelled by the most accomplished skater. the wind, broke the stillness. 

The odds were, therefore, in his favor, Harry bent “down and listened. All still! 
but it must not be forgotten that the man The tactics of Brocken were now clear. 
he pursued was propelled by fear—no mean He had deserted the river and taken to the 
whip at any time, and in his case wonder- land; but on which side had he landed? 
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= easy to track him by the marks of his skates; 
. but the moon was in her first quarter, and 
the revelation of objects was very imper- 
fect. 


backward slowly, on the lookout for the 
slightest sign or sound of the enemy. 
He returned to the spot where he had last 
seen the pirate, and pulled up again. On 
either side was the broken grourd, but no 
living thing. 
“Brocken,” he cried, “be a man for once 
and show yourself.” 
“Yourself,” answered the echo, but the 
man addressed did not reply. 
“Living,” cried Harry, “I will never give 
up the pursuit. We must meet sooner or 
later; why not now? I am alone, and have 
nothing but a cutlass.by my side. Stand out 
and meet me.” 
“Meet me,” said the mocking echo, and 
Harry puiled off his skates in a fury. 
“You cannot be far away,” he cried, “and 
I will find you.” ? 
“Find you,” said the echo, and a little way 
to our hero’s left a dark form stole from 
one rock to another. 
It was Brocken, but Harry did not per- 
ceive him. Taking the right side of the 
river, by a lucky chance, our hero began his 
search. 
From rock to rock he bounded, and from 
rock to rock, further away from the river 
stole the dark figure of the pirate. So on 
and on they went, until Brocken reached an 
open space of ground. 
There were but two things now left for 
him to do. 
_ He must either stand and fight, or openly 
_ He chose the latter, and darted forward 
_ in the direction of a dark clump which 
' which looked like a bush. Harry at first 

_ did not perceive him, but the sound of foot- 
falls reached him and, looking up, he saw 

the man he wanted. 

“Coward!” he criéd, “turn and face me!” 
____ The pirate answered not, but sped madly 
5 on. 

Harry, fleet of foot, came on rapidly be- 
hind. 
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In utter despair, Harry turned and went 
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nore heaven in the hour of success, but in 
the moment of peril he cried to it for help. 

As for Harry, exultation filled his frame. 
The moment he had longed and sighed for 
was at hand. Surely nothing could fail him 
now. : 

Brocken drew nearer to the dark clump, 
and saw that it was a rough thatched hut, 
such as Russian shepherds build for a sum- 
mer habitation when they are out with their 
flocks. He knew it must be uninhabited 
now and no friendly hand would be there 
to aid him; but it was a shelter, and he bore 
down upon it. 

Like a hunted beast, he sprang within and, 
closing the door behind him, placed his 
back against it. ; 

Harry came up and cast himself against 
the door, but the pirate was a powerful man 
and resisted him for the moment. 

“Open,” said Harry, beating the door fu- 
riously. 

“Begone, I beseech you,” 
pirate. 

“Nay, I have thee now,” said Harry; “‘re- 
member my brother?” 

“Aye, I do.” 

“His wife?” 

“Iam haunted! Oh, leave me, Harry!” 

There was a wondrous accent upon the 
last word, so that it sounded like the cry 
of a despairing man. Harry heeded it not, 
but with redoubled energy broke down the 
barrier between them and rushed in. 
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implored the 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FOLLOWING PARTY, 


While events of such moment are trans- 
piring in connection with our hero, it will 
not do to entirely neglect the minor char- 
acters of our story. 

We have good reasons for suspecting that 
the ways and works of Ching-Ching, for in- 
stance, are not entirely unnoticed by our 
readers, and that Samson is not without his 
sympathizers—in fact, each and all have 
their particular friends. 

When the party started off in pursuit of 
Harry every man put his best skate fore- 


ay 


most, and the consequence was that sailing 
fast was the order of the day. 

Ahead of the whole went Tom, Ira, 5am- 
son and Ching-Ching. Then came the most 
active of the men with a ruck of stragglers 
and, last of all, Bill Grunt and old Cutten. 

Bill might have kept on fairly, but his 
friend being only a grasshopper, and not a 
fair skater, soon became a laggard, and his 
voice was lifted up in pathetic tones. 

“Bill,” he said, “don’t leave me.” 

“We are gettin’ a mighty way behind, Ed- 
dard,” replied Bill. 

“So we are, Bill.” 

“But you are so mighty slow, Eddard.” 

“Think o’ my misforten, Bill,” said Cut- 
ten, tenderly; “my wooden leg.” 

“You oughter have a cork one,” replied 
Bill, shortly. 

The eyes of Cutten flashed angrily, but it 
was no time to quarrel, and, smoothing his 
anger, he answered softly: 

“Cork legs cost money, William.” 

“And some people swills and drinks their 
money away, Eddard.”’ 

A knot filled out in Eddard’s throat, and 
his wooden stump came down rather heavier 
than usual upon the ice, but he only sighed, 
and the pair struggled on, the figures of their 
comrades becoming hazy in the distance. 

Grunt had his good qualities. He was 
a very good seaman and had a heart toler- 
ably sound at the core, but he was cantan- 
kerous in the hour of trial and tribulation, 
and when he broke silence again he grunted 
like a bear, rather than spoke like a man. 

“Put on your henergies, Eddard,” he said; 
“don’t try to save that ’ere stump of yours; 
you can get another for sixpence.”’ 

“I guv,” replied old Cutten, with marked 
emphasis, “fourteen and nine and a pair 0’ 
canvas trousers, which I’d only wore two 
year, for this leg o’ mine.” 

“Then you was took in,” snarled Bill. 

Another silence, and the figures in the dis- 
tance growing fainter. 

“Whish! whirr! stump!” went the skates 
and the wooden leg, old Cutten manfully 
trying to do his best, and Bill sullenly forg- 
ing about ten feet ahead. 

So they went for a mile or more, and then 
Bill, not noticing a snag in the ice, tripped 
and fell. Cutten, who was in deep medita- 
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tion over the cruelty of his friend, went over 
him heavily. 

Both were much shaken and saw “stars.” — 
Old Cutten was particularly dazed, and be- 
held his wooden leg multiplied by two hun- 
dred and sixteen at least.” 

After a moment or two’s inarticulate 
swearing, Bill Grunt managed to sit up. 

“This comes 0’ standin’ by your friends,” -. 
he said. as 

“I ain’t standin’,” replied Cutten, con- ¥ 
What was = 


fusedly. “I seem to be a-lyin’. 
it, William? Am I stritched on a bed oO’ 
sickness? 


William’s reply cannot be recorded, as it 
was the utterance of a violent man, but we 
may state that he seized hold of his friend’s 
wooden leg, which was aimed straight at his 
eye like a gun, and sent the confused Eddard 
spinning like a teetotum in a sitting position. 

The effect of this was to completely addle 
that unfortunate man for the time, and after 
an effort to get upon his feet he sank upon 
his stomach, murmuring, incoherently: 

“There was a time,” he said,.“‘when Brit- 
anniar ruled the waves, but since the time 
when they put up the statter of George the 
Fourth the price o’ whelks was rose double.” 

“Eddard!” cried Bill Grunt, aghast, and 
wondering what had come to his friend. 

Cutten turned over and, sitting up, looked 
at him dreamily. 

“FTe were a man,” he said, “take him for 
awley all; niver nobody looked on the like 
again. Come forrard—avast the bobstay— 
there she goes fourteen thousand fathoms 
down!” 

“Eddard!” cried Bill Grunt; but the un- 
happy man,-with fixed eyes, went on: 

“So arter the house was closed,” he said, 
“they went to have a syruptisius drink at > 
old Sal’s, and many a drop I’ve had out ’ = 
the bottle kep in an old biler in the coal 
celler, which the perlice searched and 
searched and never looked there, but still 
the Parlyment ought to keep their clock right 
if all the others are a week behind.” 

“Rddard!” shrieked Bill Grunt, as a fear- 
ful suspicion dawned upon him. 

“You ain’t the same,” murmured Eddard. 
“When we was spliced you had the bloom of _ 
a hapricot, but now you're a reg'lar yaller 


girl! Oh, Mary Hann, Mary Hann! what 
- have changed you?” 
- “He’s a lunatic!” gasped Bill, and looking 
around, he saw that they were alone. 
Alone with a lunatic! 
The thought was too much for the nerves 
of the boatswain, and, although he turned 
and sought to fly, his limbs refused to obey 
his will. 

“I’m done for!” he gasped, and he sat 
down upon the cold ice. 
While these terrible events were transpir- 
ing the others kept on ahead until one of 
the men called Tom True’s attention to the 
absence of Cutten and his friend. 
A halt was called, and the landscape in- 
spected. 
The river wound about, but the shores 
were bare, and objects for a long distance 
could be faintly seen, but nobody was in 
sight. 
“What can have become of them?” said 
Tom. 
“Perhaps dey stop to hab a lilly drop out 
ob de bottle.” 
The suggestion was Ching-Ching’s, but 
strange to say, Tom did not look upon it as 
near the truth. 
He shook his head and said: 
“More likely gone down some air-hole. 
And now we cannot go back after them, as 
we have more important business in front; 
but somebody must wait for them. Who 
will do it?” 

Samson and Ching-Ching volunteered, 
the former saying that they could soon over- 
take the party, as the missing pair were not 
far behind them. 

“Tell them,” said Tom, “to keep up the 
river, and they cannot miss us. We shall 
either camp or turn back at once when we 
have met our noble captain.” 

So Samson and Ching-Ching remained, 
and Tom True and the others went forward 
_- again at a smart pace, Ira and Tom side by 
.>--. side. 

- “T see‘traces of two pairs of skates,” said 
_ the former, “and here is a spot where one 
_ swung round to take a look behind him.” 
 “Brocken, that is,” said Tom, “and he 

_ only — an instant, for here he went off 
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Tom carried, but shortly after this guide 
failed them, and they sped on in the dark- 
ness. 


It was suggested by somebody that if they 
shouted occasionally Harry might hear and 
answer them; but they shouted many times 
and got no answer. Once they thought they 
heard a reply, but on halting and shouting 
again no sound came back. 

“We must mind that we don’t pass him,” 
said Ira. 

“Impossible.” 


“Unless they go ashore, Tom,” said Ira, 


dryly. ‘You know there is no law to com- 
pel them to keep to the river. Have you 
any matches?” 

“Yes, but no torches.” 

“T’ve a bit of tarrred rope, sir,” said one 
of the men. 

“Thanks,” returned Tom, and having’ 


lighted it, he examined the ice before them. 


It was smooth and clear. 

“We've got ahead,” said Tom, in dismay; 
“she’s beyond our quarry.” 

“Let us haste back, then,” 
“and stop where he stopped.”’ 

“You will need keen eyes to pick out his 
tracks from ours,” said Tom, ‘particularly 
in this light. Here’s our last torch, unless 
some of you has another.”’ 

The general answer was in the negative, 
and Tom cast down the expiring piece of 
rope with a bitter groan. 


replied Ira, 


“We have nothing to do but to wait for | 


daylight,” he said. 
“How many hours is that away?” asked 
Ira. 


“Let me see,” mused Tom; “we have been 
a good six hours on the ice, and we started 
about two o’clock. It cannot be far away. 
Which is the east?” 

They looked up at the sky and, having 
singled out the north star, easily found their 
bearings. Tom went upon the bank and sat 
down on a stone. 

“Here I sit if I freeze for it,” he said, “un- 
til the sun wipes out the darkness. At the 
first flash we will haste back, with the hope 
of finding some trace of Harry.” 
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50 still that the throbbings of their hearts upon all, although that sates ok a y 
could be heard. very indefinite form. —s 
Far away upon the land there uprose a Sailors, as we have remarkea bevore, are ~ 
3 cry—a single cry, which might have been superstitious, and the very stiliness o1 tne 
; the shriek of a man who learns that he is dread night was ominous to the men of the 
3 lost forever. Belvedere. 
“What is that?” Stuat Tom. They lived romantic lives, far removed 
It might be anything—a man in the clutch- from the hum4rum of everyday life, and it E 
es of a wolf or bear, or the yell of some wild W45 only natural tnat they should be ro- * 
~ animal deprived of its prey. Nobody could mantic and draw portentous deductions “3 


answer him with anything better than a from common sights and sounds. 
guess. Common sights and sounds! 


; - j ? 
“Where was it?” was his next question. What 1s common, my young reader? 


Ses? 
Again all were at fault; the cry had been so Is there aught without its meaning: 

indistinct, and apparently came so far, that The harsh noise of the grasshopper, so 
it might have proceeded from the east, west, commonplace and unmusical to us, may tell 
north or south, and they said so. a story to grasshopper ears and turn the tide 


“Nothing is to be done but wait,” said of a grasshopper’s life. 
Tom, sitting down upon a stone. It may be the song to woo a mate, who, 


He pulled off his skates and the men fol- with opeft ears,.may swallow the tale and 
lowed his example in this respect; but while bring forth a brood of little ones to people 
he sat still they walked up and down. the hedgerows, or it may bea challenge toa 

A great and terrible fear had come upon rival, who, valiantly accepting it, may hop 
Tom True. to bs fight prey. oe oO ns 
: ; t 

What if the enemies had met at last and ea se vi é a Lin em meee 
the villain Brocken proved the conqueror? -: y 6 : 
“Harry. was only a man, and he ha PS believe me when I say that there is no such 

Bea ea rtal tise oe dead with a thing under heaven. Allis great and won- 

ate Le fees frost tisk Spee Se derful, from the life of the animalculae to the 
fearful. for it must be said that the bond be- throbbing heart of the giant who makes the 

tht 1 h ides. 
tween Tom and Harry was not the bond of far recuse ee . segiorr ; 
common friendship. All whom our hero What mattered it to the world if Hand- 
: , H h ight? 
drew toward him he held as in a vise by the some Harry died that night 
fascinating power which was inborn He was but a grain of sand upon the sea- 

There are not many such Sy - eatin shore of life, and the tide of time would come 
world, but they do exist, and the power they and gO + much as scenes but with all 
Le epitid-ceems to be nabounded. Meqand that was it not momentous? Were there not 
women are alike drawn toward them, and anxious men, whose lives hinged upon his, 

: as 5 
have no apparent power of resisting their ar ue aes know ie Soares 
will The night passed, the dawn came, and 
While Foi sat moodilyy at ted high uprose the sun—the cold sun, that gives 
ily, [ra walked UP Jjight, but little warmth. 
and aties indulging in his old habit of “What now?” asked Ira. 
roche opie Tom walked to the river and looked upon 

Cigarette after cigarette he made and scat- the scarred ice. . 
tered abroad in the form of smoke, while the The marks made by his men were there 
“eo ih ses ie Ais = hands and there might be more, for aught he knew, 
AG, ag Des , a style much in vogue but all were so mingled and muddled that 
with the humbler classes, particularly cab- the idea of traveling back was hopeless. 
apt “T cannot tell,”’ replied Tom. 

Occasionally a few whispered words were ‘‘Axing your pardos, sir,” said one of the 
exchanged, but real talking there was none. men, “but I think I see summat over yon- 
. There was a dread of something awful der,” 
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'. Tom sprang upon a piece of rock and 
_ &azed in the direction indicated. 

_ _‘~*There was something, to be sure, but it 
az might be a hut, a mound of earth, a broken 
_  haystack—anything. 

- “Let us_go and see what it is,” he said. 
They went, and as they drew nearer they 
Saw it was a rough building, with a man sit- 
ting outside. A little later they saw that 
it was Handsome Harry. 

“Harry!” cried Tom, rushing eagerly for- 
ward. 

Our hero lifted up his head, and Tom 
looked upon a face that haunted him to his 
- dying day. 


mn 


CHAPTER VI. 
~ 


EDDARD. 


The dawn which revealed our hero to his 
friends shone upon Cutten and Bill Grunt, 
slowly making their way up the river. The 
latter was in a fearful frame of mind, for to 
all appearance his friend was still in a very 
bad way, and talked in the most incoherent 
manner. 
In sober truth, our Eddard had got a very 
hard knock, and his brain had receivéd a con- 
siderable shock. Objects around him were 
confounded with objects far away, and he 
mingled the past with the present in a very 
_startling manner. 
Bill Grunt was nearly off his own head 
with fear, for, like most men of ordinary 
capacity, he looked upon all lunatics as dan- 
_ gerous—he was unable to judge between the 
_ mild imbecile and the raving madman. 
_ At first he had some thoughts of running 
away, but here again his fear did good ser- 
_ vice to Cutten. Grunt not only believed all 
_ lunatics to be dangerous, but he also be- 
lieved that a man had only to go off his head 
_ to possess powers verging upon the super- 
natural. | 
_ “He'd ketch me up in no_ time,” 
thought, “and then——” 

A shudder finished the sentence. 
___ To be torn limb from limb was the mild- 
est treatment he could possibly expect. 
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have seen others adopt, when they meet a 
dog whose propensities are rather doubtful. 
The conciliatory course is invariably chosen. 

“Poor old chap,” say we, looking rather 
askew at the brute as he comes on snarling— 
“poor old fellow—good old dog!” 

That’s the style we go upon, and Bill 
Grunt went upon the same tack with Cut- 
ten. 


“Poor old Eddard,” he said, as that wan- 
dering individual took his arm and clung 
to it with a tenacity which showed that he 
was resolved that they should live or die to- 
gether. 


“IT was once in the foretop,” replied old 
Cutten, “when the man came round with the 
beer. He was followed by a dog, who was 
carrying a hempty can——” 

‘Not in the foretop, Eddard, surely,” sug- 
gested Bill Grunt, in the mildest manner he 
could possibly adopt. 

“And yet she wor wery lovely,” returned 
Cutten, going upon quite another road, 
“and weighed more than me and Josh Grit- 
ters put together. When Josh axed to be 
united to her, she said it was wery cold and 
precious dark, and that Bill Grunt warn’t 
the man to stand by a friend.” 

“Eddard, Eddard,” said Bill. Grunt, re- 


bd 


‘proachfully, “have I anyways wotsomever 


indeavored to desart- you?” 

“Wotsomever you may have endeavored,” 
replied old Cutten, as a bright gleam light- 
ened up his intellect, “I don’t mean to desart 
you, and don’t you try to cut me, neither.” 

Bill Grunt softly groaned. 

“Hadn't we better be movin’, Eddard?”’ 
he said. 


“No, we hadn’t,”’ returned Cutten, spite- 
fully. ‘Who wants to move when we've got 
in comfortable quarters?” 

“Why, Eddard, we are on the river all 
froze and cold, and it’s very dark. If we 
stays here we shall be turned into hice him- 
ages.” 3 

Poor Grunt, he tried to put on a jocular 
air, but it was a dismal failure—an eel in-a 
frying-pan would have had more occasion to 
be funny. 


“I’ve told you that I means to stick here,” 
said Cutten, “and here I means to stick! 
Not comfortable! Why, what more do you 
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want? A good fire, a snug seat by it, and 
lots o’ whittles and drink. Sing away, Bill— 
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« ‘Farewell, my trim-built wherry— 
Boats, and oars, and sails, farewell.’ ”’ 


“If you insist on standing still,” said 
Grunt, getting rather rusty under the va- 
rious trials he was subject to, “per’aps you'll 
stow your jawing tackle.” 

Old Cutten did not reply, and to all ap- 
pearances had not heard the words. His 

-mind had taken another turn, and after a 
little rumination he began to shed tears. 

“Tt’s hard lines to be a horphan,” he said, 
“wery hard; but I was born so, and it comes 
natural; but it’s different with you, Bill— 
brought up in the laps of luxury.” 

“Wot do you with the laps of luxury?” 
interrupted Bill. 

“Your moder were a lofty dame, and your 
father was a bloated noble, as didn’t care 
about the bones o’ the people,” replied Cut- 
ten; “he’d crush ‘em as soon as look at ’em 
—JI knowed him, and I says that he’d crush 
en 3 

“Eddard,” said Bill, waiving the point, 
“it's wery cold.” 

“No, it haint,” said Eddard; “Tm ina 
lovely glow.” 

“Hadn’t we better be movin’, Eddard 

“No, we hadn't. 


?? 
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“Te’s the most lunaticker man I ever 
“Dash him! blow him! 
If he’d only leave hold a mo- 


‘ met,” groaned Bill. 
bother him! 
ment, I’d have a run for it.” 


But Cutten did not appear to have the re- 
motest intention of doing so, but remained 
hanging upon his friend’s arm, obstinate and 


motionless. 


Much might be written about dreadful 
nights endured by tortured men, but words 
would fail to do justice to the sufferings of 


Bill Grunt during the hours of darkness. 


Move Cutten would not, and move with- 
out him Bill Grunt could not, and there the 
pair stood, while the minutes, cold and lazy, 
floated by. But the flight of time is irresisti- 
ble, and in due time the bright sun rose up 
and hid the gleaming stars until another day 


was gone, 
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Bill Grunt was almost frozen to death, a nd 
he was debating in his mind how to bring 2 
that most contumacious individual to a true 
knowledge of the state of things, when Cut- 
ten veered suddenly round and opened fire 
in another direction. 

“Wot are you standing here for?” he de- 
manded. 

“Standing here for?” gasped Bill. 
Eddard, Eddard, how——’” 

“I’ve axed you,” said Cutten, “wot are 
you standing here for? Do you want a 
friend to be froze to death?” 

“But didn’t you say, Eddard——” 

“No, 1 didn’t. Are you a-going to move 
on or not?” 

“Oh, sartainly,” replied Bill, despairingly; 
“but go on.” 

“Lead the way, then.” 

“If so be as you'll lose me,” suggested 
Bill Grunt, mildly. The eye of old Cutten 
was still very wild, and open rebellion was 
dangerous. 

“Oh, in course,” said Cutten; “there you 
are.” 

He let go, and Bill, like a man released 
from a long imprisonment, leaped forward 
with a shout. : 

“Stop,” said Cutten. 

“If I do,” growled Bill, “may I be skinned 
and eaten.” 

He launched out and set off at a smart 
pace. The countenance of old Cutten flared 
up with fury, and with really a wonderful 
celerity he followed in pursuit. 

“I’ll make you stop in a minute,” he said 
fiercely. 

With every hair of his head upright, Bill’ 
Grunt rushed on, striking the ice at every 
step with a crash. Behind him came the 
sound of the skate and wooden leg—whirr! 
stump! whirr! stump!—dreadful to his ear. 

Cold and hot by turns, he kept on up the 
river at a great rate, but his pursuer seemed 
to have more than mortal power, for, with 
every disadvantage, he not only held his 
ground, but gained a little. 

Whirr! stump! whirr! stump! Surely 
there never was such awful grasshopping 
behind a man before. | 

They say a stern chase is a long chase. 
It is when there is a clear course and an 
open sea, but Bill Grunt had neither, He 


- 


“Oh, 


F "wa As 5 on a narrow river, and there were many 
Pe frozen snags and impediments in his way. 
- One of these for the second time caught his 
_ skate and threw him. 
He uttered such a shriek for nee that it 
- might have been heard full two miles away, 
and the next moment old Citten was upon 
- him, falling much as he had done in the first 
instance. 
And now there occurred one of those won- 
derful things which man cannot explain. 
The cause which made Cutten wrong put 
him right again. The first shock took away 
his senses, but the second restored them. 
_ As soon as he fell heavily he turned upon 
~ Bill Grunt-and called him one or two hard 
names. He was still vituperating when two 
men—Ching-Ching and Samson—came 
dashing up. They had heard Bill Grunt’s 
cry and come to the rescue. 
“What dis all “bout?” said Ching-Ching. 
“Ah, Missa Cutten!” 
“Give us a hand, will you?” returned Cut- 
ten. “Il can't get up.” 
“Don’t touch him,” shrieked Bill Grunt. 
“He’s a lunatic, and he’s tried to murder 
me!” 
-Ching-Ching drew back; as many sane 
men as you please, but he haa the common 
fear of the insane. Samson also drew away 
a bit. 
“That’s a lie o’ yourn,” 
. “Give me a hand.” 
5 “He’s a lunatic,” 
— “Don’t touch him!” 
“I’m as same as you are,” 
ten. 
: “Tt you are, ’m—— 
“Tf I’m not, ’m— 
_ And so they were going on when Ching- 
_ Ching interfered. 
' “Missa Harry knows a wedder you lu- 
. natic or not,” he said; “so you hab your 
hands tied until we find him.” 
_ Cutten was disposed to kick against this 
_. proposal, but he saw that it suited the rest, 
and he gave in. 3 
; “Do as you like,” he said; then turning to 
a ‘Bill Grunt, he added: “William, you will be 


i — 


said old Cutten. 
persisted Bill Grunt. 


roared old Cut- 
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a “William bound his wrists without a word, 
and Ching-Ching and Samson, taking the 
Fe ipposed peneeie by the arms, started off, 
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Bill Grunt, with a cautious eye ahead, fol- 
lowing at a respectable distance behind. 


CHAPTER VII. . 
MYSTERY. - 


The word “haggard” is generally used to 
describe the look of a despairing or a care- 
worn, suffering man, but it utterly fails to 
give any notion of the intense agony de- 
picted upon Handsome Harry’s face. 

His color was gone, or his youth—nay, 
his good looks—had fled, as if he had cov- 
ered his face with a mask made to resemble 
what he might be in very old age. 

The men drew back affrighted, and Ira 
Staines stood like one petrified. 

Tom alone advanced and spoke, as we 
have already recorded. 


“Harry,” he said. 
“Oh, is it you, Tom?” replied our hero, 
looking up. “Go away and leave me.” 


“What is the matter, Harry?” 

“Eternal night is here,’ cried Harry. 
“Great Father of all, forgive me.” 

“Have you met?” asked Tom, hoarsely. 

‘He lies within there,” said Harry. ‘“‘Go 
and look upon him. Oh, bitter hour of a 
bitter life, what is left for me now?” 

They could not understand this wild de- 
spair, and Tom and Ira entering the hut 
beheld the form of Captain Brocken 
stretched out in death. 

The swarthy tint which Cartouche had put 
upon his skin was still there, but now that 
death had come, it needed rio very keen eyes 
to perceive that the coloring was the work 
of man, and not of the Creator. 

The fallen jaw, the upturned eyes and the 
sunken cheeks looked ghastly. 

“How has he died?” whispered Ira. 

“I see no wounds,” replied Tom, “and the 
floor is dry.” 

“Strange!” 

“Mysterious!” 

“Bear witness, both of ye,” said the voice 
of Harry behind them, “that he did not die 
by my hand.” 

“Vou have only to say so, and we’ll be- 
lieve you,” returned Tom. 
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“That I know, my friends,’ said Harry; “There are some light withies growing — 
“but I also want the world to believe it here. Weave him a coffin.” 
when all is made known.” “T will.” 
“The world seldom judges aright,” said He went out, and Ira followed him. 
Ira. K - Harry closed the door behind them. 
“No, but if it is given the truth, some “What do you make of this, Ira?” 
may hear and believe,” replied Harry. “He “I’ve had many a hard nut to crack in 
did not die by my hand.” my life, Tom, but this has an iron shell.” 
“Did he die by his own?” asked Tom, “Anguish and remorse!” mused Tom; 


as a suspicion of poison flashed across his “and yet he did not kill him.” 
“Do you think that—the climate—the Bi 


mind. 

Harry shook his head. frost—has affected—you know?” x 
“No,” he said. “He died of a broken “Affected his head?” os 

heart.” “Yes, Tom.” “8 


This unexpected reply fairly took the lis- “Not at all. I never saw him more clear- a 


teners aback. headed. He is suffering, but his brain is all” 


A broken heart! right.” : 

Brocken, the pirate—the treble-dyed yil- “Mystery on mystery,” said Ira. 
lain—the murderer—the advocate of rapine “Now for the wicker coffin. Ira, you can 
—dead of a broken heart! help me.” 

“You may not believe me, * said Harry, The undergrowth of the previous summer 
remorsefully, “or think I am mad or dream- —a sort of stunted bush—afforded excellent 
ing; “but I tell you again that he died of a material for the work, and Tom set the men 
broken heart.” to work to cut-a quantity with their knives. 

“But such a ” began Tom. | From the first handful brought he select- 


“Spare your epithets,” said Harry, “or ed two or three. 
utter them only when I am not by. Ask “This is the sort, Ira,” he said. “See that 
me not the reason for this, but take to heart none of them have a flaw, and I will make 
what I say. I would to God that I had died him a coffin which shall last him——” 
at my mother’s breast, for then I should “Until it rots, Tom.” 
have been spared the anguish I now endure.” “And longer, for these withies will never 
“The anguish, Harry?” rot; they will only harden by the action of 
“Yes, anguish and remorse which will the water. I noticed some on the shore at 
cling to me while I live. Henceforth I can the entrance of the Neva, forming a break- 
never look upon myself as a man. I am a water. I tapped them, and they rang out 
monster.” like stone.” | 
“But what’s the meaning of all this? I do “You understand the craft, Tom?” 
not understand you, Harry.” _ “I picked it up watching the negroes in = 
“You will some day,” he replied; “for the Cuba. It is very simple. You catch hold 
present let me keep my secret. You may of the withy so, and just give it a nip and 


marvel and wonder, but you will never guess 4 turn——” 
what it is.” “All right, Tom,” said Ira, laughing; “it’s 

“IT wish not to pry into your secrets, Har- like a conjuring trick, and the explanation 
ry,” said Tom. is quite as clear to me.” 

“Nor I,” said Ira. “Vou are a dullard, Ira.” 

“I believe you both,” returned Harry. “Iam not good at the useful arts, Tom.” 
“Now let us prepare for his burial. We In two hours the wicker coffin was com- 
cannot dig.” pleted, and all this time Harry remained 

“No, the ground is all rock at present.” within the hut. 

Then he must be buried in the river. Tom, | Tom went up and knocked at the door, 
you are a good hand at wicker-work, I be- _ Harry opened it and showed that he was 
lieve?” nn calmer. 

“Yes.” _ “Ts it ready?” he said. 


e- 16 Handsome Harry's Return to the Belvedere. 
a “Yes,” replied Tom. “Shall we place him died he was put therein and the river turned 
in it here?” back again. It was an original idea, and 
== “No,” said Harry. “Carry the coffin to has never been copied since. The nearest 
the river and place it on the ice in the mid- approach to it is that of our friend Brocken 
' dle. Then place in the stones, enough to here. The first imitator of the king—the 
_~ sink it, and hold it down. I will bring him unconstious imitator, of course—is a pirate.” 
= “An accursed villain.” 

| “You, Harry?” 3 “Speak gently of the dead,” said Tom, 
=a “Yes, I,” replied our hero, calmly. “No “and let him rest.” 

~ hand but mine shall touch him.” They returned to the shore and walked to 
_ _ “He never will do it,” muttered Ira, when and fro, talking, the chief topic being their 
_ Tom told him of this fresh freak of their future Prospects. The men filled their pipes 
leader. “The dead weight of the man must and looked at the hole in the ice curiously. 


4 = be enormous.” It was the strangest grave, and the strangest 
coffin, they had ever seen. 


ee ae oh ee on “He were a curious critter, and he’s fin- 
= poe — ne 2 7 pres .. ished up according,” said one of them. 
=~ was St00 at the door . whe ut awak- “Aye, aye,” chorused the others reflective- 
' ing their signal, and when it was given he 


: ly, and then they sucked vi orously at their 
_ went in and presently brought forth the dead : : ‘4 


os 


<= ete pipes, and meditated as sailors are wont to 

_~ man in his arms. Aa 

_ Without any apparent effort he brought ; 

+a the body down and laid it Geile. inthe ce. A few minutes later a shout was heard, 

*z ceptacle Tom had made for it and four figures were seen coming up the 

ee Then Tom put on a covering he had made ‘!Y*T- They were ‘easily recognized 33 

Se and laced it strongly down. Ching-Ching and the others missing. 

Every man removed his hat, and Harry, “But what is the matter with Cutten?” 

standing at the head of the coffin, said in q $2!4 Tom. 

_ clear, impressive voice: “They appear to be helping him along,’ 
= “ “Man that is born of a woman hath but a returned Ira. 

short time to live, and is full of misery.’ “No, he is in custody. See, he objects, 

' God have mercy on him and on us all.” and endeavors to hold back. Hullo, Ching 

— Then he made a signal, and in obedience Ching, what is on the board now?” 

Ss instructions previously given the men be- “Oh, Missa Tom!” replied Ching-Ching 

-~ gan to cut away the ice around the coffin, rolling his eyes, “here such a bery bad job 

and in a few minutes part of it broke away, Poor old Cutten off him head.” 


and the dead man was borne under the cold, “I ain’t!” bellowed Cutten, wrathfully. 
“Don’t say dat,” said Ching-Ching, soft- 


_ dark water. 
oe _ Harry turned and walked back to the hut, ly. “Sammy know you are.” 
Samson, so oft appealed to, started so 


_ where, as before, he shut himself in. 

_ “He has a grave like that of the Egyptian violently that his skates slipped from under 
- king,” said Tom. “You remember him, him, and down he fell. This created a di- 
Tra?” version, and saved him the trouble of giv- 
| “Can’t say I do. Tell me it.” ing evidence either one way or the other. 

~ “Once upon a time a certain monarch “I’ve had enough to put any man off his 
died,” said Tom, “a great and mighty mon- head,” said Cutten, tearfully. “Bill, be a 
& ch, who not only desired to live in such a man, and tell me it was a joke.” 

‘place as no man ever lived in before, but “You are more madder than a March 
inate reply. 


= 


a; 


wished for a grave to match. Furthermore, hare,” was Bill Grunt’s obst 
he wished to be buried so that no man might “Oh, William!” 

fread upon his tomb. So he had a canal “What's George the Third’ 
ut, and a river turned, and in the bed of the do with witches?” 
ihey- dug him a grave, and when he boatswain. 


S statter got to 
sternly demanded the old 
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“Eh?” exclaimed Cutten, overcome with 


amazement. 

“T’ye axed you what the statter have to do 
with witches.” 

“T see it all now,” cried Cutten; “he’s 
mad—that’s why he said I was. Lay hold 
on him, there, afore he does any mischief.” 

“Belvederes,” interposed the voice of the 
leader. 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Fall in.” 

They fell in, sane and insane, and Harry, 
taking his stand in front of them, said, in a 


_ firm voice: 


“You have known me now some time, and 
you have trusted me in all things. Do you 
trust me still?” 

They gave him a cheer, and a sad smile 
flitted across his face. He bent his head 
down and remained silent for a moment. 
“Comrades,” he said, looking up, “we will 
return to the Belvedere. We can reach the 
coast by the river and travel the rest of the 
way by land.” 

Another cheer answered him, and five 
minutes later the whole party was rapidly 
gliding over the ice. 


$e 
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CHAPTER VIIL) 0 
THE RETURN. 


Witta, the wise man, sat alone in his cabin 
on board the Belvedere. The door was 
closed, and every crack pasted up, so as to 
keep out the cold, but he shivered still, and 
almost embraced a stove full of live coals. 
Near him was Bettie in a chair, looking as 
if he had been to the wars and received 
no end of injury therein. 

“Dis blessed cold,” muttered the wise 
man; “dis cannot be surely de sun dat warm 
Ah, Bettie, you willain, 
it bery bad to bring me here.”’ 

He glared venomously at his image, and, 
feeling under the chair brought forth a ham- 
mer, with which he dealth the obnoxious 
Bettie a violent blow upon the side of the 
head, and made it roll again. : 
“Take dat,” he said, “for bringing me 
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Bettie, of course, made no reply, but 
smiled at him vacantly, and Witta, taking 
the silence as a further insult, pitched the 
thing into a corner of the cabin. 

“Lie dere,” he said, “until you bring 
warmer wedder—and my friends.” 

The door of the cabin was thrust open, and 
Ching-Ching and Samson entered. Witta, 
with a wild shriek of savage joy, sprang up 
and clasped the former round the neck. 4 

“Oh, Ching-Ching,” he cried, “I bery glad x 
to see you!” | a 

“Don’t smudder me, den,” said Ching- eS 
Ching. “I say, ole man, you not look bery = 
well.” ae 

“Cold, cold,” said Witta, shuddering; 
“but stop a lilly moment; me tank Bettie 
for bringing you back, and den p’r’aps he 
bring me fine wedder.” 

The propounder of a gross superstition 
had fallen into his own trap, and he firmly 
believed that Bettie had the power he at- 
tributed to it. Prostrating himself, he mut- 
tered a few words of gibberish, Samson 
looking on curiously, and Ching-Ching with 
good-natured contempt. 

“Now, Chingy,” said Witta, rising, “tell 
me where have you been all dese long 
moons.” 

“Oh, through all sorts ob tings,” re- 
plied Ching-Ching. “Sit down, and me and 
Samson tell you all.” « 

Samson did his part of the telling by grin- 
ning, and Ching-Ching, with a wonderful 
adherence to truth, related all that had trans- 


pired. ened up to Brocken’s 
death we already know, anda tew Words i 
Ching-Ching’s own style will PRO 


a 


“We got along pretty well half-way down e 
de Tichsinka,” he said, “when we cumacross : 
two flars, where de riber part. Missa Tom 
said dis de way, Missa Harry say dot de way, 
and some say dis and some say dat. So we 
trow up a fedder, and it fall Missa Tom's 
way, and we take it.” | a 

“Yes, we take de fedder’s way,” confirmed _ <a 
Samson. = 

“Tank you, Sammy,” said Ching-Ching; 
‘St right to s’port your friend at all times. 
We take dat way, Witta, and go on andon, 
two days and two nights, and find dat it de * a3 
wrong way. De riber ought to hab widen, — a 
but it got closer, closer, until it so narrow | 
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dat Missa Harry know dat we am on de his old signal flag of the Belvedere, Ching. 


wrong track.” Ching. endeavored to stem his fast-falling 
“Was there no guide to tell him dat be- tears. 


fore?” asked Witta. “Whar was ae stars?” “Tt not me say dat,” said the repentant 
“Dey shut dere lilly eyes behind de cloud,” Samson, quite overcome. ‘Missa Tom say 

replied Ching-Ching, “so we go on until dat you did it.” 

we find dat we were wrong. Den back we “Sammy, let it all pass. I bear de calome! 

come, and two ob de men fall ill, and Missa like a man.” 

Harry hab a hut built upon de shore. Den “But if it not de trufe, Chingy, why 

more men fall ill, and de cold bite so dat den——” | 

_ two lose some of dere fingers, and one him “De trufe or not,” said Ching-Ching, “let 
toes. It bery cold, indeed, and dey sick a me bear it. I tell you de trufe, Witta, when 


long while.” I say dat dere two bottle missing, and dat 


= “Whar you get de food all dis time?” de finger ob suspicion point to me, and eben 
- ___ asked Witta. 


Missa Harry, who neber ‘spect me before, 
as Sammy knows, tink dat de ebidence enuf 
to make me pay four dollar for de drink, 
and so I pay dem wif my I O U, which 
worth at least five dollar anywhere.” i ' 

“Missa Tom offer dat I O U to Missa 
Grunt for tuppence,” remarked innocent 


Samson, “and de ole man he not hab ’em at 
five a penny.” 


gS Missa Harry hunt, while Missa Tom and 
Fe Ira, de Pelican genlyman——” 

“Amelican genlyman,” corrected Samson. 

“Same ting, Sammy,” said Ching-Ching. 
“Dey look after de sick, and wif our help 
nurse dem day and night. Missa Grunt bery 
ill.”’ 

“Did him die?” asked Witta. 


“No,” replied Ching-Ching, “but him hab “He not hab de tuppence, or he buy dat 
a precious near squeak for dat same, and bit ob paper up sharp,” said Ching-Ching. 
he go out ob mind and swear dat old Cutten “Well, Witta, dat is how he was kep, and 
murdered him moder, and bury her in de kep, until de berrer part ob de winter wear 


forecastle. Den he cum round a bit, and away, and den we come back slowly, slowly, 
old Cutten got laid up; den Sammy, den and two men die on de road.” 


me.” “A drefful death,” said Witta, shuddering, 
“You ill, Chingy?” exclaimed Witta, won- “to die in de cold.” 


deringly. “And drefful place to be buried in,” re- 
Ee “I was found on my back outside de turned Ching-Ching, shuddering, too—‘“in 
i door,” replied Ching-Ching, “singing de de rent ob de earth, on de borders ob de 
| ia comic songs ob my native land.” forest. We cober dem up wif leaves, and 
“Two days afore dat,” explained Samson, make a big fire to keep away de wolves, 
“we hab some Russian trader go by, who but Missa Ira say dat noting stop dem from 
sell Missa Harry a case ob rum, and two pickin’ de bones ob sur poor comrades.” 
bottle was missing.” There was a true pathos in his utterance 
“Sammy,” asked Ching-Ching, with dig- of these words, and Witta was touched. 
nity, “do you ‘spect me ob dat same piece The trio remained silent for a while, and 


ob willainy?”’ then Ching-Ching resumed; 
“Oh, no, Chingy, but you smell bery 


: “We so long on de way,” he said, “dat 
- _ strong.” Missa Tom say dat de Neba break up in a 
_- “If dere am one ting in the wide world,” week.” 


_ said Ching-Ching, tearfully, “dat more “And den?” asked Witta. 

A _ Scrutinating dan anoder, it am a false “We going back to Souf America for a 
friend.” while,” replied Ching-Ching, “and arter dat 
a “Oh, Chingy——” to England again,” 

“Sammy, say no more,” interposed the “England cold enough,” said Witta, “but 
offended innocent; “you hab stab me in a any place better dan dis.” : 
wital part,” and drawing forth a pocket- “But before we 


: g0, Missa Harry going to | 
% handkerchief, which Samson recognized as gib a fancy ball,” | ae 
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“Wurra dat?” 
“A connubial meeting ob friends,’ re- 
plied Ching-Ching, “where eberybody dress 


‘as dey please and do what dey like.” 


“Dat must be bery pleasant.” 

“But he not gib de ball on de ship, as no 
place good enough, or rader big enough, for 
de fun, so he and Missa Tom gone to hire 
a big room ob a house on de quay.” 

“T won't stir out ob dis ship until we get 
‘nto a warmer place,” said Witta, with an 
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grim. Ching-Ching and Samson held many — A 
debates, but could decide upon nothing, and oS 
at last they resolved to consult Tom. = 

“Not know how to go?” he said; “you, 
Samson, had better go as a miller—the 
white dress will show up your ebony phiz; 
as for you, Ching-Ching, I know not how to 
fit you out. What do you say to going as a 
highwayman?” 

“Oh, Missa Tom, dat so bery contrary to 
de general run ob my moral principles.” 


aed 


i 


obstinate look. 
“Don’t distresh yourself, ole boy,” ‘said 


_ Ching-Ching; “you can stop away from de 
fancy ball, becos you're not axed. None ob 


de men going ‘cept Sammy and me. It 


quite a swell affair.” 
For a moment Witta looked a little vexed, 


put a little reflection convinced him that it 


was a good thing not to have to go out in 
such a climate, and he heartily wished that 
the ball would be a great success, and that 
Samson and Ching-Ching would thoroughly 
enjoy themselves. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BALL. 


As soon as it became known in St. Peters- 
burg that the mysterious young Englishman 
was going to give a fancy ball, all the rank 
and fashion desired to get an invitation. 

It was taken for granted that the owner 
of such a splendid craft as the Belvedere 
must be:a gentleman, and this, with the halo 
of mystery surrounding the craft, gave rise 
to sufficient interest in the rich and great 
to insure our hero a full attendance, and, 
having prepared his invitations from a court 
list, he sent them out, and received ready 
responses from nearly all in the affirmative. 

Harry had money on board, and he gave 
carte-blanche to the best upholsterer in St. 
Petersburg for the decorations. 

Tom and Ira found the refreshments be- 
tween them, and the band was a joint affair 
of all three. 

Tom decided upon going as a Spanish 
cavalier, Ira as a trapper of America, and 
Harry chose the garb of a Canterbury pil- 


“Very,” said Tom, dryly. “Ah, I have it! 
Go as an English bobby, and if you see any- 
thing wrong going on stop it at once.” 

“Dat de bery ting,” said Ching-Ching, en- 
thusiastically. “Oh, de lubly fun we will 
hab, Sammy!” 

“Dat so, Chingy.” 

The dresses were easily obtained at a deal- 
er’s warehouse, for fancy balls are very 
common in St. Petersburg, and the evening 
was waited for, by Samson and Ching-Ching 
at least, in a perfect fever of expectation. 

The wrath and indignation of Bill Grunt 
and old Cutten was intense. Not that they 
cared to go, but they could not see why “a 
blessed Chinaman and a cussed nigger 
should go a-poking their noses into places 
where they wasn’t wanted,” and they said 
as much to Ching-Ching. 

“De fac’ is,” replied our friend, “dat de 
remperor said it was no use for dem to invite 
him unless me and Sammy was dere.” 

“Is the hemperor going to be ther 
asked Bill Grunt. 

“Isn’t he?” replied Ching-Ching, evasive- 
ly. “You wait and see.” 

“But how came the hemperor to know you 
two?” 

“Sammy’s farder sabe de remperor’s 
moder’s life, and my moder sabe de rem- 
peror’s farder’s life,” replied Ching-Ching, 
promptly, “so atween de two he was sabed 

from not coming into de world.” 

“J should like to hear——” began Bill 
Grunt, and then he remembered himself; 
“no, I won't; I've had enough of your lies.” 

“De story not berry long, Massa Grunt.” 

“No; I won't listen to it. Darn you and 
your stories, too,” and he hurriedly walked 
away. | 

The night of the ball arrived, and in honor 
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: and looking up, they behefd the dreaded 
a and Ira departed from the ship to be at their uniform without recognizing the face. 


Posts to play the host, but Ching-Ching and Cutten dropped the rum, and Bill Grunt the 
Samson stayed behind for a while so as to light, 


put on an impressive appearance as guests. 
The effect of the attire of the two latter- 
named gentlemen was overwhelming. The 
miller’s clothes threw up Samson's counte- 
nance, and made it look like burnished ebony, 
while the official air of Ching-Ching would 
have done credit to the ‘cutest inspector in 
the force. 
Now it so happened that neither Cutten nor 
Grunt knew what sort of costume their 
enemies had adopted, and the Belvedere hav- 
ing for the time lost its officers, Ching-Ching 
was just the sort of individual to seize the 
Opportunity for a practical joke. 
A few words between the two chums soon 
settled the matter. 


“Whar am de culprits?” asked Ching- “I not certain dat I quite forgib you,” said 
Ching of Samson. | 


One frantic struggle both made to get free, 
but their heads were at once knocked togeth- 
er, and they dropped upon their knees, and in 
the darkness sought for mercy. 

“It war only a joke, sir,” pleaded Bill 
Grunt. “If the cap’en knowed it he'd string 
us up at the yard-arm.” 

“Yous a berry rum joke,” replied Ching- 
Ching, disguising his voice. “Come to de 
prison.” 

“Marcy, marcy !”’ moaned old Cutten. 

“What will you do if I set you free?” 

“Anything, marciful gentleman. Oh, Wil- 
liam, ax him to forgive me.” 

“I’ve enough to do, Eddard, to ax for 

myself,” was William’s gruff reply. 


2 ‘Rs FES: : Ching-Ching. “But lie down dere, on your 

¥- In de cap’en’s cabin, replied Samson. noses, while I go and consult my s’periors. 
I saw dem sneak down after he left. Move one inch, and I hab you locked up.” 
“Stop here a moment. Sammy. 


; Both thought the voice sounded familiar, 
D yee rg his tr uncheon, ao 34 10 be ready but neither recognized it, and stretching 
for active ee anes Ching-Ching crepe down themselves out, they swore they would not 
ee companion, and listened at the cabin move if he did not return for a monite 

oor. 


Taking them at their word, Ching-Chin 
Somebody was moving about quietly with- left the mer ze . 
in. ‘ 
Ching-Ching was handy with his fingers, The culprits were Up in a moment, and 
J Bill Grunt crept to the door. 
and with a sharp, dextrous turn of the han- “He? denies f d.*he said 
dle, he got the door open an inch or eat Se Mes ages ies oe 
Let us bolt, Eddard. 
silently. “Bit he k William ” 
The pair were within. pore ee 8S, William. 


Bill Grunt had a candle in his hand, hold- a He. It's as much as iver he saw 
ing it aloft, while Cutten rummaged in a hes ee Peg 
locker. | O ahead, then. 


“Any there?” asked the bo’sun, “Too late, Eddard,” groaned Bill; “he’s 

“Nothing, Bill; not even a bottle o’ that * Coming back. 

rubbishing French wine.” They hurried back as well as they could 
“Have another look, Eddard, there in the iu the dark, and spread-eagled themselves 

corner, under them mats.” upon the floor. 

“Here’s a bottle o’ summat, and it looks Ching-Ching and Samson entered the cab- 

ce like ror,’ in, each with a heavy flat board in his hand, 

=. “That’s the stuff, Eddard. I knows the and Samson bearing a lamp, which he put 

_ brand. Now we'll go and make a joyful upon the table. 

evening on it.” The spectacle they behelde as they turned 
_ In the very moment of their Success—in tried their risible muscles sorely. 

_ the very summit of their triumph the dread- Ching-Ching stifled his chuckling, and 

ful shock came. pointed out Cutten to Samson as his prey, 


__ hand was laid upon the shoulder of each. The two boards were elevated, and then 
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~ down they came with a smack which might Ching-Ching took Samson by the arm and 

have been heard from one end of the Belve- walked in majestically. ie 

dere to the other. “What names, gentlemen?” asked a set- 
With a roar like that of wild beasts the vant of great presence, hired to announce the 


two men sprang up. visitors. é 
“T tink,” said Ching-Ching, in his natural “De Duke ob Morocker,” replied Ching- 
voice, “dat those two lilly smacks square de Ching, “and de Fust Lord ob de Addie- 
rum stealing.” mirality ob Pekin.” a 
“So it’s you, is it?” growled Bill, as soon The servant looked at him doubtfully, but 


as he was convinced of the true nature of was met by an immovable face, and so passed a 
the position. their names as given up the staircase. g 


“Who can these be?” asked Tom, as the 
names reached their ears, and several of the 
arrivals paused near the door and waited : 
with curiosity to see who these guests were. a 

“IT don’t remember them in the list,” re- a 
plied Harry. “Oh! it’s that confounded ass, = 
Ching-Ching, and innocent Samson.” 

“How de doo, young men?” said Ching- 
both Ching, with an air of fashionable languor. a 
“Sorry to be so berry late, but nine ob my o 
horses laid up wif de cramp. Sammy, take a 
in fast. off your hat and make de polite bow.” 

3 Our friends, of course, did not walk, but “Oh, get inside—go along,” said Harry, 
were brought in an old-fashioned sedan- oie knowing whether to be ities or amused. 
chair, which Ching-Ching had hired for the And look here, Ching-Ching, a 

to control your spirits as much as possible. 


occasion, and this relic of the past, instead of 
You understand me? 


delivering them in a respectable manner, up- ~ ;, : : 
set them at the very door in a most mystert- - Massa a Ree 
ous manner, and shot them out like paving e Spirits 00 G8 te 
anes from dis hour. Come along, Sammy. 
ie i “What a very clever get-up,” whispered a 
Golly and smash! roared Samson, while = 399 
h dot ienk boiated with latieh lady to her husband. Who are they: 
: e crowd of lookers-on shrieked with laugh- — «Ogicers of the Belvedere, I believe.” 
er. ; 
Tm , ; “Really; one looks like a negro, and the 
Ching-Ching got upon his feet, and right- oe hag 8 ; 
: ; "other is a perfect imitation of a Chinaman, 
ing his balance, surveyed the chairman with ie 
even to the accent. 


“Yes, Massa Grunt,” replied Ching-Ching, 
“and you be berry grateful dat it nobody 
else. It berry wrong to steal.” 

“That comes well from you.” 

“I speak because I know what stealing is,”’ 
said Ching-Ching, “and it berry wrong. Good 
night, genlymen. Come along, Sammy. I 
tink de ebening berry well begun.” 

It was a gay scene at the ball room, 
‘nside and out, and when Samson and Ching- 
Ching arrived the company was thronging 


er og nS ae 


a dignified air. “They are all clever men on board the — 
. One of the culprits hung down his head as Belvedere,” said the gentleman, who held + 
if he wished to conceal his face. office under the czar, and was a very great 
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Ching-Ching gave him a violent dig in the man indeed. “It is whispered that some of 
ribs with his truncheon, and he looked up, them have royal blood. At all events, the 
revealing the countenance of Petervich. ship and crew are a mystery; but the captain 

“So you de man dat upset de heir ob Pe- prings papers which cannot be ignored.” 
kin?” said Ching-Ching, loftily. “You de “J should dearly like to know those two 
cuttlemacious willain dat dare to turn de officers,” said the lady, who was still young 
noble son ob de remperor ob ole Carolina enough to be fascinating. 
and de States ob Candleda in de snow! Take “J will get introduced to them,” replied 
dat, and go home and deflect upon your wil- ter husband. “They have just gone into the 
lainy.”’ card room.” 

Another violent dig from the truncheon Gambling is very popular in Russia, as we 
sent Petervich sprawling upon his back, and fear it is in many other countries, and the | 
having thus avenged his insulted dignity, card room was already well filled, Whist 
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— votaries of ecarte and piquet very busy. “my deal.” 
The Russian gentleman followed Ching- He and Samson were partners, the Rus- 
Ching and Samson toa table, and asked them sian, of course, playing with his wife. Ching- 
if they played. Ching-Ching replied that “he Ching dealt out in rather a bungling style. 
play a lilly bit, once on a time, but he not see “So long since I play,” he murmured. 
a card for many years.” “Ah, you cut de-good cards, sir.”’ 
“Why, Chingy, it only de oder night——” He turned up the king of clubs. Some of 
began Samson, when Ching-Ching pushed the company gathered around to look on— 
him aside, and continued: one dressed as a polar bear, and another got 
“Shall we hab a lilly game ob whisk ?” up asa kangaroo, seemed to be particularly 
“It takes four,” said the Russian, who was meenCtye: 
dressed as a courtier of the time of Louis ‘Your lead, lubly queen ob de ball,” said 
the Eleventh. “Shall I ask my wife to join Ching-Ching. : 
ws?” The lady blushed through her paint, and 
“Dat de sort,” replied Ching-Ching: “de led off a spade. Samson put in another, and 
smiles ob lubly women turn ebery card to her. husband played the ace. Ching-Ching 
trumps.” teok the trick with the two of trumps. 
“Keep this table, and I will be back in a (No spades?” said the Russian, sp eaking 
: Pp ; ; : ' to himself. “Odd!” - 3 
minute, said the Russian, taking Ching- Ghitie-€ bine Jed aff i, 
Ching’s reply in the affirmative sense. and he Bete eo ae Ace OF hearts, they 
Euened away to find his wifc : the king, and followed with the ace, king and 
-- ie ete 1 : queen of trumps. Then he led out a small 
As he returned, the band struck up for the : . 
; hand, and the Russian played the queen. 
first quadrille, and the Russian lady was Havi 
ratified by the sight of Ching-Chin ae aving secured one trick, the Russian led 
s = . a Bee alt the: ace of diamonds, and Ching-Ching 
Samson, led away by their animal spirits, , : ‘ 
skechting a jig around the card table put another trump upon it. The Russian 
“Th 8 oo Tis ch A d : bly.” smiled, and his wife turned pale. Neither of 
i ns a eir characters admirably, them had a trump left. | 
At fancy balls, introductions—in Russia, at os - pet Ching-Ching took nine tricks 
St teast—are seldom made: the [ad eitagi imselt, and Samson took two, and they held 
Muietewed, and Ching-Ching and Sanson } tall the honors. 
a Beas “ « “pegs ee “You had a good hand,” said the lady, 


iling. 
The Russian shuffled the cards, and ‘put Fie Gian, was good,” replied -Ching- 
some money on the table. His wife also pro- Ching, “but you hab de aces.” 
duced her purse, and Samson put a handful “Which you trumped,” said the Russian 
| of silver into his hat. Ching-Ching felt in rather piv aaely : 
. his pocket, and became thoughtful. Eventu- “Dat de fortune ob whisk,” said Ching- 
ally he smiled softly, and put nothing down. Ching. 


/ £«°-“When I phe my money,” he said, “I hab The lady dealt next, and the cards were 
____ berry bad luck. more evenly divided, but Ching-Ching some- 
a: how got nine tricks. The polar bear and the 
kangaroo exchanged knowing smiles. 
Then it came to Samson’s turn, and once 
more Ching-Ching was loaded with trumps. 


3 “What an excellent band,” said the lady, 
__ opening the conversation. 

_ “If dat chap wif de trombone don’t hold off 
- alilly bit,” replied Samson, “I bet two dollar 
_ dat him blow up and bust.” The Russian and his wife had to stump out 
_ “Ahem!” coughed the lady, and then she very heavily. They took two trebles and the 
_ looked at her husband. “They need not sus- rub. | 3 

a tain the character so minutely,” she whis- “Cut me€ an ace, and give tus a change of 
_ pered behind her fan. luck,” said the Russian, making an effort to 
He nodded, and cut the cards. be jocular. Ching-Ching cut the cards, 


which, on being turned up, proved to be a 


a. ad] 


| "was the most general game, but there were “De ace ob hearts,” said Ching-Ching : | 
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-er to Ching-Ching, who seemed to be able to 
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ten. The polar bear rubbed his snout 
thoughtfully, and looked intently at Ching- 
Ching. 

Again the cards were about evenly divided, 
but the tricks fell to the two friends, or rath- 


take tricks as he pleased. They scored three 
by tricks, and two by honors—another treble. 

Ching-Ching now dealt again, and this 
time he had the ace for a trump. 

“You cut berry kindly,” he said to the Rus- 
sian. The face of the other darkened. 

Surely there never was such luck. Ching- 
Ching had all the honors again, and the Rus- 
sian and his wife could do nothing. Another 
two trebles and a rub. : 

“Dat make jest eight pounds,” said Ching- 
Ching. “Tank you. Shall we play a lilly 
more?” : 

“T think you had better not,” said the polar 
bear. 

“Why not?” 

“This fellow is a cheat.” 

He pointed to Ching-Ching, and the ire of 
that individual was up in a moment. — 

“Wurra dat you say?” he cried. 

“Oh, don’t quarrel!” pleaded the lady. 

“Lubly lady,” said Ching-Ching, bowing 
low, “let me ax of you to accept dis money 
dat I win, so dat you may supply him to char- 
itable porpoises.” 

The lady promptly put the money in her 
purse, and Ching-Ching turned upon the 
polar bear. . 

“Now, sar,” he said, “make dat observa- 


tion again.” 
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head first over the card table, and alighted ne 
the lap of a dowager. 
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“Help!” she shrieked, and the uproar be- 


came general, 


An excited crowd quickly gathered, and 


many friends prepared to help the tailless” 
kangaroo and the snoutless polar bear; while 
others advocated the cause of Samson and 
Ching-Ching. 


A general fight was on the tapis, when 
Harry appeared and took in things at a 


glance. His eyes flashed angrily upon Sam- 


son and Ching-Ching, and pointing toward 
the door he simply said: 

a Oo 

They understood his nature too well to dis- 
obey him, and without a murmur of dissent 
they turned to depart. 

“Return at once to the Belvedere,” he said, 
“and don’t show your nose above the hatches 


until I return on board.” 


“Berry good, Massa Harry,” said Ching- 
Ching, humbly. “Come along, Sammy.” 

“Oh, Chingy !” 

“Don’t say nuffin here; Massa Harry berry 
much put out.” 

And so the miller and the policeman went 
meekly forth, and peace and order were re- 
stored to the ball room. 


— oe 


CHAPTER KX. © 


CHING-CHING AND SAMSON MAKE A NIGHT 


¢ OF IT, 


Mr. Polar Bear felt that he had committed - 


himself, and hesitated. 

“Oh, perhaps you say it,” continued Ching- 
Ching, turning suddenly upon the kangaroo ; 
“you seem to be a berry great friend ob his.” 

“Vou shuffle in a queer way,” said the kan- 
garoo. 

No further debate followed. With a quick 
movement Ching-Ching laid hold of the kan- 
garoo’s tail, wrenched it off, and struck the 
polar bear so violently upon the head, that he 
battered his pasteboard snout in. 

“Take dat,” he said, and the polar bear 
groaned in anguish. 

The kangaroo, however, was bent upon a 
revenge, and he closed with Ching-Ching. 


Fatal step! The next instant he was pitched 
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A miller and a policeman, arm in arm, 
would be a strange sight anywhere; but it 
was strange, indeed, to see two such beings 
wandering about the streets of St. Peters- 
burg. 

Samson and Ching-Ching did not do at 
once as they were bidden, and it was all the 
fault of the latter, who proposed “a lilly 
walk” to cool their heated blood. 


“I say, Chingy,” said Samson, “did you | 


cheat at dat ‘ere game?” 
“I did, Sammy,” replied Ching-Ching, can- 
didly, “for I find dat I bring not one penny 


wif me, and must win, or de family name be | oe 
periled.” — 


“What family name, Chingy?” 
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=~: “De family name ob Ching-Ching, which would be berry useful on board de Belve- 
___ hab eber been pure and spotless, ole boy!” dere. De fore hold nearly empty, I tink.” 
“But cheating, Chingy, is not right.” “Dat so, Chingy.” 
“No,” replied Ching-Ching, “unless you're “Den help me, ole boy, to take de first.” 
drove to it.” . The weather was much too sharp for loi- 
“And not den,” insisted Samson. terers, and now that the company had all ar- 
“Tt not,” said Ching-Ching; “you quite rived the street was quite clear. Ching- 
right, Sammy : but | been bad born, bred and Ching and Samson walked off with the near- 
trown on de world: I be berry bad all ober.” €St sedan chair, and boldly carried 
“Try to be better, den, Chingy.” board the Belvedere.” 
“So I will,” replied Ching-Ching, bright- | Nobody was about, and they raised the fore 
ening; “dat a berry good thought ob yourn. hatch very quietly, and having drawn out the 
Let us hab a lilly bit ob Scine”? poles, lowered the chair. They then fetched 
3 ee Harry tell us to go back to de Be]- another, and another, and quietly packed the 
vedere.” lot away until Only one remained. 
“Dar trie Sammy,” returned China: This they. had left to the last, as it was 
Chin tfully, “but he not < hen. ‘Go 2earest the cabaret, and detection was possi- 
, arttuily, “but he not say w 
betk to de Belvedere.’ he ‘a ilat hae sess ble, and occasionally one of the men put his 
: y; : : 
ape head outside to see what sort of night it was, 
eame de time. But, however, upon completing thei k 
“Dat right, Chingy,” said Sammy, thought- : ee eee LUCIE WOR, 
fully. — and Ching-Ching at last bore down 
upon it. 
“So as de game at dat ball will be kep’ up “Dic de heaviest ob de lot,” said Samson. 
all night, it quite time enuf if we get back “Stop a lilly minute,” returned Ching- 
afore de morning.” ,, Ching; “somebody inside.” 
_You ee dat what Massa Harry meant? He opened the lid cautiously and peeped 
: “Quite Sure, sare Ching-Ching, earnestly; i, The light from the cabaret fell upon the 
him tongue say, ‘Go back,’ but him es - taceok a sleeping man. 
‘Go outside, and do what you like till de It was Petervich. 
morning.’ ” Ching-Ching remembered the upset, and 
Samson never was proof against the EO cedcived to be revenged. 
ments of Ching-Ching, especially when his “Up: wit dis, Sammy,” he said, “and go 
inclination pointed in the same direction, and until I tell you to stop. Be berry Garekae ole 
he yielded. man, as we hab got a treasure inside.” 
“You know best, Chingy,” he said; “go Samson was accustomed to obey, and he 
ahead, ole boy.” ~did as he was bidden, The sedan chair went . 
© __ They had crossed over the road, and stood through street after street, Ching-Ching 
__ in the shade of a portico while speaking, and looking out for some place where he might 
on Sammy giving his consent, Ching-Ching deposit it with advantage. 
_ looked about him for something which would At length they came to an inn where a 
‘give a little diversion. 


number of people. were gathered outside 
The sledges and carriages had gone home round a large sledge drawn by at least a 


_ for a few hours, as it was too cold to keep dozen horses, Telling Samson to be quiet 
_ the horses standing about, but the sedan fora moment, Ching-Ching left the chair in 
= chairs, about a dozen in number, were his charge and advanced. 

stowed away in sheltered corners, while the “What dis?” he asked of one of the by- 
_ bearers refreshed themselves at an inn standers. 


hard by. “The sledge of the Grand Duke,” was the 
_ “De wedder spoil de paint ob dem lubly reply. 


aa “He going home to-night ?” 


it on 


_ conweyances,”’ said Ching-Ching. “Sammy, asked Ching- 
_ We must stow dem in a safe place.” Ching. 

a -“Wurra de best ting to do, Chingy ?” “The Grand Duke travel in this!” 
eS. “Let see,” replied Ching-Ching ; “dey the by-stander, with an expression 
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tempt; “it is his goods sledge. It takes pro- 
visions and other good things to his house 
on the waste.” 

“T got sumfin for de Grand Duke, said 
Ching-Ching, “but perhaps dis sledge not 
able to take it.” 

“What is it?” 

“A sedan chair.” 

“Oh, the sledge will take it,” said the man; 
“Kadar will take charge of it.” 

Kadar was the driver—a Cossack—and on 
being called he came swaggering forward. 
Ching-Ching calmly repeated his barefaced 
assertion, and added a little more to it. 

“Dere somebody inside,” he said, in a 
whisper—‘not to be disturbed—you under- 
stand me?” 

“No, I don’t!” growled Kadar. 

“A lady—a lubly lady!” said Ching-Ching. 
“Now den.” | 

“All right—I know,” replied Kadar, with 
a wink. ‘“Where’s the chair? From the fan- 
cy ball, I suppose.” 

“Dat so.” 

“TI guessed so by your dress,” 
“Do you go on with us?” 

“No; I follow in another sledge by and 
by.” 

“Right you are,” 
on.” 

Samson, who was told by Ching-Ching to 
keep silent, helped to stow away the chair at 
the back of the sledge, the poles being taken 
out to prevent accidents. Then Kadar, who 
had got all his other things, prepared to start. 

“Go quietly,’ whispered Ching-Ching, 
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said Kadar. 


said Kadar; “bring it 


carried to de Grand Duke’s private room, as 
him is. De man dat pry at de inside get into 
trouble.” 

“T know,” said Kadar, shuddering ; 
short words, and then Siberia for life. 
night, friend.”’ 

“Adoo, my infant,” returned Ching-Ching, 
and the sledge glided noiselessly off, bearing 
with it the sedan chair and the uncofiscious 
Petervich. 

“T tink I gib him change for dat tumble,” 
said hing Cong : 
de nex’ move on de board?” 


a few 


Good 


reply he gave was rather vague: 
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“and remember dis,-dat de chair am to be- 


“and now, Sammy, what ° 


Samson was no’ a good hand at suggestion 
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“De nex’ move,” he said, 
turn up.” | 

“Suppose we hab some refreshment,” said 
Ching-Ching, and Sammy consenting, they 
entered an inn. | 

The landlady, an old woman, stared at 
them in dismay, but when somebody whis- 
pered the words “fancy ball” she became all 
smiles. Only the crack people went to the 
ball, and here were doubtless two young 
bloods bent upon a.little harmless mirth. 

“What can I serve you with, my lords?” 
she asked. 


“Rum—berry best and berry sweet, 
Ching-Ching. 

“Same for you, sir?” 

“T allers drink what ole Chingy drink,” 
was Samson’s reply. 

The landlady looked puzzled, and Ching- 
Ching helped her out of the difficulty, and 
put her into another hole. 

“My young brudder,” he said, “allers drink 
de same as me.” : 

“That your brother?” exclaimed the land- 
lady in surprise. 

“My born brudder,” said Ching-Ching. 

“But he is black and you are white.” 

“My dear ole creature,” said Ching-Ching, 
egling her, “who dat behind dere in de back 
parlor?” 

“My sister, that is.” 

“And she am berry ugly,” said Ching- 
Ching, “while you like de full-blown rose.” 

“Oh, sit you are having fun with an old 
woman.’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Ching-Ching, “dat a 
good joke, for a woman ob thirty to talk 
bout being old. What tink you ob dat, Sam- 
my?” 

Samson’s thoughts seemed to be rather 
wandering, for he looked at Ching-Ching, 
then at the hideous old woman, and then 
back to Ching-Ching again. His mouth was 
open, but he said nothing. 

“Do you mean to say that I don’t look more 
than thirty?” said the landlady. 

“Are you thirty?” returned Ching-Ching; 

‘not quite, surely.” 

There never was a woman who could not 


” said 


* 


be gulled by flattery, and this ancient dame ~ . 
—he could follow better than lead, and the was gulled completely; she smiled ina way 
that might be called sumptuous, and ect SS 


“am jest whaea : a 
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our friend a glass of grog that made 
wink again. 


cinating conversation. 


said, looking tenderly at Samson. 


ii,” said Samson, “as we am—_” 
Ching-Ching. “Lubly rose, gib 
a lilly more stiff rum.” 


Squeezed them. 
“Oh, lilly, lubly hand,” he said. 
“Oh, get away with 
Said. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE LILLY WHITE HAND. 


“Dere nebber was but one hand like dat 
afore,” said Ching-Ching, as he emptied his 
glass and pushed it Over to be refilled, “neb- 
ber but one hand, and dat belonged to de 
empress.” 
The landlady’s sister now came out of the 
bar-parlor, and the landlady whispered a few 
words in her ear. She looked surprised, but 
bowed and smiled graciously. 
“Nebber but one lubly hand,” pursued 
Ching-Ching, “and well I ’member it, for it 
was de ruin ob me, and git me turn out ob de 
court ob Pekin.” 
“Oh! a story—do tell us!” said both the 
women. 
“Not here, dere too many 
replied Ching-Ching. 
when de bar empty.” 
“No, tell us now,” urged the landlady; 
“come into the bar-parlor.” 
“Oh! dat too much happiness,” 
Ching. 
“Come in,” said the old 
_ flap of the counter. 
tend to the bar.” : | 
a. Marie was a pretty young girl, who now 
__ put in an appearance, and she too was sur- 


people *bout,” 
“I come anoder day 


said Ching- 


woman, raising the 
“Here, Marie, you at- 


him prised at the appearance of the strangers. 


Samson’s was not so strong, but it was 
Pretty fair, and they remained a while by the 
bar, drinking, Ching-Ching pursuing his fas- 


“Nobody else "spect dat we brudders,” he even Marie, my niece—an 


“And it quite right for dem not to "spect 


“Sammy, haba lilly more rum,” interposed de story until 
my brudder “Marie jn.” 


As the old woman took the glass, Ching- 
Ching laid hold of her fingers and gently less we hab a 


your nonsense!” she jealousy of the landlad 
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A 
few words from the landlady put her right, 


and she smiled, as the others had done. 
“I don’t know that I am quite right in hay- 
ing you here,” said the landlady ; 


“we are 
only women—none of us 


are married—not 
d we must close the 
house directly.” 

“Sammy and me protect you,” said Ching- 
Ching; “gib me a lilly more rum, and J Sabe 
you close de house. Den bring 


“Oh! she will have to go to bed.” 

“It a rule in Pekin not to tell a story un- 
lilly child present,” said 
Ching-Ching, 

The warld “child” dispelled the temporary 
y, and she promised 

that Marie should attend. Then, having 

mixed our friends a little more grog, she 
went out to close the house. 

“It seems to me to be berry warm, Sam- 
my.” 

“It not so cold as it was outside, Chingy,” 

“It sumfin’ more dan dat,” said Ching- 
Ching. “De frost not so sharp at all. Here 
come de ole women.” 

The customers having all been dismissed, 
the two ancient sisters, with the prettty Ma- 
rie, came into the bar-parlor. Ching-Ching 
Stirred the fire as coolly as if he had lived 
there all the days of his life. 

“When I begin a story,” he said, “it berry 
bad to disturb me, eben by mixin’ grog; so 
put de bottle near me, so dat I mix him in 
kind of a mechanical way,” 

The landlady complied, and Ching-Ching 
forthwith began his mechanical mixing by 
Preparing some stiff grog for home consump- 
tion, and pushed the bottle over to Sammy. 

“Mix some for de lubly rose and her sis- 
ter,” he said, “den put some in a Wine glass 
for de lilly Marie.” 

Oh, cunning Ching-Ching! He knew the 
needs of the fair sex thoroughly. Théy 
smiled supon him, and he, settling into his 
chair mechanically, drank half his grog, and 
began his story. 

“De hand dat I speak ob,” said Ching- 
Ching, “was de propery ob de empress, and 
hab been so from de hour ob her birf. She 
was born on de same day, and de same hour, 
and de same minute as myself, and when de 
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night, when I look at one lilly white finger” ‘How about 
here he ogled the old landlady, who had “Dog retir 
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people heat dat, dey all weft out flyin’ de the paw of a navvy—‘only one lilly white 
kites and¥kickin’ ’bout de streets for joy.” finger—and I know dat de owner berry beau- 

“You were born in the same palace, per- tiful. So it was wif dat lilly white hand— 
haps,” suggested the landlady. so plump, so nice, so berry sweet, dat when I 

“In de same palace—nex’ door,” calmly was passing de house, I step into de street— 
replied Ching-Ching, “and one pair ob gloves smitten wif love.” | 
do for de knockers, so dat our parential “How old were you then?” asked Marie. 
moders not be disturbed. Dat double birf “At dat time, my chile,” replied Ching- 
was a great ewent, and my fader, who I once Ching, reflecting, “I was nineteen years, two 
spoke ob to Sammy, was so pleased dat he mumfs, tree weeks, and one day old; de 
went out and bought a white hat and spent princess was six mumfs younger.” 
de affernoon at a cock-fight.”’ “But you was born on de same day,” sug- 

“But this gentleman must have known gested Samson. 
ycur father,’”’ said Marie. Ching-Ching, nothing abashed, calmly an- 
“Oh, no! not he.”’ swered: 

“But he is your brother.” “I got ahead ob her, for I was a berry 

Here was a pitfall enough to have ruined fast young man.” 
any other man, but Ching-Ching came out of The expression of Ching-Ching’s face, as 
it gallantly. he uttered these words, was indescribable. 

“Dat true, miss,” he said; “but he was The records of long years of backsliding 
stolen in him infancy by de sweep, and dat were written thereon, and the promise of any 
what make him so black.” amount of sin in the future was quite legi- 

“Oh!” exclaimed the three women, but ble. The old women felt that they were in 
they looked a little puzzled. the presence of a very gay young man, and 

“De oder day,” said Samson, looking hazi- put on prudish looks. Marie blushed and 
ly at Ching-Ching, “you tell me dat I nearly looked down. : 
white.” | “When I tink ob dem day,” resumed 

“So you are,” said Ching-Ching, winking Ching-Ching, with a sigh, “T feel dat de 
at the ladies, “but to resoom. De empress flower ob my youth am gone, but when I 
and me born togedder, grow up nex’ door, look at some lubly roses,” another look at 
but I nebber see her, as her fader say dat she the landlady, “I get into full bloom again. 
not to be looked on by anybody but de rem- Ah, dat I do. Why, how dis? de bottle 
peror, and he hab all de windows painted wif empty! Oh, Sammy, you a berry great 
whitewash, and put a notice in de front gar- swiper.” 
dens, dat all tresposers will be prosecuttled, ‘Me only had one glass,” returned Sam- 
as de law objects—he also keep a big dog to son, a little indignantly. . 
jump about, and gib him nothing to eat ‘cept “And it was a full bottle,” added the land- 
what he get out ob de legs ob de lilly boys, lady. 
and de old women wif cotton and tape, who “I berry much afraid dat de dealer cheat 

“The cruel monster !”’ cried the ladies. could hab been full.” 

“He also tell him daughter,” continued “I will get another,” said the landlady, 
Ching-Ching, “dat if she show her face at who was burning to hear the finish of the 
de winder, she shall die. So de poor girl story of the lilly white hand, “but you must 
pine and pine, until she tink of sumfin’, and not have much more.” 
den she open the winder and put out her lilly “Oh, you lubly rose,” murmured Ching- 
white hand.”’ Ching, and the bottle was put before him. 


come a-beggin’.”’ you,” said Ching-Ching. ‘Dis bottle nebber 


An impressive pause followed, Ching- He mixed a glass, tasted about a third of 1,33 


Ching drank his rum, mixed some more, and and continued his story. 


continued : 
“Dere sometings dat say so much dis to de winder—— 
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on him,” said Ching-Ching. “So I go up 
and kiss dat lilly white hand. De empress 
tickle me under de chin wif her lilly finger, 
and I go home feeling berrer. De next day 
dere was de hand out; I kiss it again; and 
de next day, I write on de nails wif a pen- 
cil, ‘I lub you berry much.’ De next morn- 
ing, when she put her hand out, dere was 
writing on it—her own writing—to dis ef- 
fect, ‘Beautiful Chingy, I adore you, old 
boy.’ 

“So de lub-making went on,” proceeded 
Ching-Ching, “until one day the remperor 
find him daughter out, and he sabagely shut 
her up in de back parlor, and lay a big 
willainly plan to gib me goss. ‘Dis morn- 
ing,’ he said, ‘I will put out my hand, and 
when dat young Chingy kiss him, I will lay 
hold of him nose, and pull it.’ Dat what he 
say, and I feel sure dat de lubly rose say, and 
de older ladies say, dat he berry bad old 
man.” | 

“He was a brute,” said the lovely rose. 

“A beast,” added her sister. 

“A monster,” finished up Marie. 

“But he a berry big fool for all dat,”’ con- 
tinued Ching-Ching, chuckling, “to tink dat 
I make a mistake wif him hand, for I know 
de diffe’nce in a minute, and instead of kiss- 
ing it, I gib it such a crack wif my walking- 
stick dat he howled frightful, and scared 
ebery cat and dog in de terrace. After dat 
he show him wenom, and dat berry night he 
write out de order for my banishment from 
Pekin.” 

The memory of that awful time was so 
overpowering that it required a little anti- 
dote, and Ching-Ching finished off his rum 
and mixed a little more. 

“To resist the remperor,” he went on, 
“was wain. So I packed up de family port- 
mantle, wif all my fader’s shirts and boots, 
and a few spoons, and a candlestick or so, 


‘dat was lying “bout the home neglected. 


Den all my relations, which I hab mention 
to Sammy once afore, I tink, come to say 
adoo. It took two hours to get them dere, 
and de parting was frenly, with one or two 
‘ceptions, who said dat I hab berrer pay up 
some trumpery money dat I borrer, afore I 
go; and when I say perlite dat I see ’em all 
jiggered first, dere was a trifling fight to 
up wif; and I lef’ my native home, 


Lae 
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leabing my moder exchanging hair wif an 
aunt or two, and my fader under four uncles, 
who was talking ‘bout him liber. From dat 
time I see those I loved no more.” 

‘And what became of the empress with 
the white hand?” asked Marie. 

“De last time dat I hear ob her,” replied 
our friend, modestly, “she was raving mad, 
goin’ “bout Pekin, and knocking at ebery 
door, and axing if lubly Ching-Ching live 
dere. But de answer allers ‘No,’ and she 
must soon die, poor lilly ting.” 

At the conclusion of this affecting story, 
Ching-Ching was about to mix a little more 
rum, when the landlady dexterously moved 
the bottle from the table, and said it was 
time for him to go. 

“One lilly drop more, my lubly rose,” he 
pleaded. 

“No more; you have had enough.”’ 

“My flower ob flowers, my fragrant jicy- 
min, my sweet-scented geradledum, just a 
sip!” pleaded Ching-Ching. 

The landlady was not proof against such 
honeyed entreaties, and she was about to 
put the bottle before him again, when a 
distant shout was heard. 

“Wurra dat?” cried Samson, springing up 
hastily. 

“Be quiet,” said the landlady; “I think T 
know what it is.” 

A second shout reached them, and after a 
lapse of a few moments— 

“I know now,” cried the landlady; “hur- 
rah!” 

“What am de marrer?” demanded San- 
son. 

“Lubly rose, reveal the trufe to your 
Chingy,” said that gentleman as he got upon 
his feet and surveyed her, heavily rocking 
to and fro. 

“The winter is past,” she said; “the Neva 
is breaking up.” 

“The riber ?” 

“Yes, and all the ships will be going with 
the ice to the sea.” 

“Chingy,” cried Samson, “de Belvedere.” 

“All right, ole man, we'll gO aboard at 
once. Fairwell, my—my prize tulip—my—- 
my pot-bed wall-flower.” 

“You have forgotten one thing,” said the 
old woman; “the score.” | 

“Will you turn de cup ob love to bitter- 
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nesh by charging for dat run?” asked Ching- Ching-Ching had got thus far, when the 

Ching. fair but ancient dames both charged down 
“Tf you are a man,” was the reply, “put upon him. 

down your money.” Prudence prompted him to fly, and he fled. 
The old woman had got her back to the But he left his helmet behind him. 

door, and it was apparent that she meant to Samson was already in the street, and to- 


be paid. gether they hastened toward the Belvedere. 
Ching-Ching looked at her in a mournful What a change was there! 

state of intoxication. The air, which had been so biting before, 
“Dis a berry big blow at my young af- was almost balmy, and there was a softened 

fections,” he said. look in the sky, as if it repented of the hard- 


“Confound your young affections,” said hearted many months of frost, and was 
e ° , a cS x 
the old woman. “Do you think | havent about to give sunshine and warmth in the 
seen your leering and blearing at my niece, pjace of it. 


when you fancied I wasn't looking ?” Although it was dark, there were many 
“I nebber look at her at all,” replied people in the street, running here and there, 
Ching-Ching. and stopping to exchange greetings. 
“You have—a score of times.” The Neva was breaking up. 


“I may hab put my eye on her in a faderly Glad tidings for these people, as the re- 
manner,” said Ching- nee “but de eye Ob turn of summer meant the return of trade 


my affection fixed on you.” and prosperity, and their joyous shouts 
“Put down the money,” insisted the old §J]led the air. 
Pees oh ca ehh Many of the maskers were homeward 
ae ce meee we — ee bound in their sledges, and they one and all 
ing. ammy, spare your fren de moOril- o¢ked their whips merrily and sang songs 
cation ob handing money to de woman dat as they passed. 
he lub, and pay for de drinks.” But there were a few footing it through 


b ae he $ ee idea oe pax. the streets—the unfortunates who came in 
ody ought to have paid it was Ching-Ching, <¢dan chairs, and had nothing to go home in. 
asked the landlady what was the score. aS 
She told him, and he put the money on the 
table , Without pausing to look at one ofr the 
Then the old woman stood away and the other, Samson and Ching-Ching made their 
way to the quay, and jumped on board the 


door was free. pion 
“Fairwell,” said Ching-Ching, stooping cabesete “s 


and kissing Marie before she knew what 
was coming. ‘“‘Adoo, sweet maid ob de 
prairies. Sammy, clear out, as I got to say 
a se: word to dese ole corkscrews ob wim- 
men.”’ 

Samson lost no time in getting outside, 
and then Ching-@hing, fiercely cocking his 
helmet over his left eye, addressed his land- 


lady thus: 
“TI find,” he said, “dat I hab been wastin’ 


de flowery landwidge ob Pekin on de desert “Missa Harry come aboard?” cried Ching- 
air ob a berry leathery ole woman ob Rus- Ching. 

sia, who so frightfully tough dat de senti- “No,” growled Bill. 

ments ob my heart make no more ’pression “All right, Sammy ; jest in time.” 

dan a parch-pea from de shooter make onde They darted down below, and two min- 


Bill Grunt and the men were all out watch- 
ing the breaking up of the ice. 

That is, they were listening to the re- 
peated sounds, resembling pistol shots, which 
told the story of a thaw and swelling waters, 
and a few of them were getting ready mass- 
es of rope, called “fenders,” to protect the 
sides of the Belvedere from the masses of 
ice, which, in a short time, would be float- 
ing toward the sea. 


rock. I berry sorry dat I call you a rose and utes later Harry, Tom and Ira returned from: 


Seen and I eat dem ‘ere yh dade for the ball. 
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booms and other things put out to protect will seem long, now that we are close upon 
the ship. our release.” ; 


This was done, and he joined Tom in the “Here is something for you to read,” said 
cabin. Harry, taking Tyneford’s manuscript from 

“In six hours,” he said, “the ice will be the locker. “It is a strange story, and will 
broken, and in six more we can get out to probably interest you. What now, Grunt?” 
sea. Then we will return to the sanny “A genlyman’s come aboard to complain 


south.” about that Ching-Ching chap,”’ said Bill, 
“Hurrah!” cried Tom. “But twelve hours putting his head in. 


{THE Enp.} 


The next number (10) will contain the thrilling story entitled: “HANDSOME 
HARRY AGAINST HIS OWN COUNTRY; or, TWO TO ONE.” By the author of 
“HANDSOME HARRY.” 


What Do You Want To Know? 


THESE BOOKS GIVE YOU INFORMATION ON EVERY SUBJECT. 


They are Handy in Size, Low in Price, and Absolutely Correct in Their Treatment of Every 
Subject; In Fact They are a Condensed Encyclopedia, and Worth 
Double the Price We Ask for Them. 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, OR THREE FOR 25 CENTS. 


NO. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN This little book gives the explanation to all 
EVENING PARTY—A very valuable kinds of dreams, together with lucky and 
little book just published. A complete com- unlucky days, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” 
pendium of games, sports, card diversions, the book of fate. Price Io cents. Address 
comic recreations, etc., suitable for parlor Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
or drawing-room entertainment. It con- Street, New York. 
tains more for the money than any book 
published. Price 10 cents. Address Frank _ NO. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS 
Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, TO GENTLEMEN.—Containing full di- 
Mew Vork. a ry writing to ee he all 
| subjects; also giving sample letters for in- 

NO. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH. struction. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
—The most complete hunting and fishing , pe blish 

; : ; y, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
guide ever published. It contains full in- New Vork ; 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, : 
trapping and fishing, together with descrip- | NO. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYM- 
tions of game and fish. Price 10 cents. Ad- NAST.—Containing full instructions for all 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic ex- 
26th Street, New York. 2 ercises. Embracing thirty-five illustrations. 


By Professor W. Macdonald. A handy and 
A, | y D SECOND y 
Poa ae ny Phd es aves explained useful book. Price Io cents. Address Frank 
S by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Ex- 2 °usey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 
y ni soar ee York. 
plaining how the secret dialogues were car- : 
ried on between the magician and the boy NO. 2%. HOW TO 
$ on the stage; also giving all the codes and BUILD A BOAT. 
_ Signals. The only authentic explanation of 
_ second sight. Price 10 cents. Address 


ROW, SAIL AND 
—Fully — illustrated. 
Every boy should know how to row and sail 


a boat. Full instructions are given in this 
_ Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th little book, together with instructions on 
Street, New York. , swimming and riding, companion sports to 
eNO. 23, HOW TO EXPLAIN boating. Price ro° cents. Address Frank 
ast -DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, from the Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Streets. 
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Valuable Information On Every Subject. 
10 CENTS EACH. 


PRICE ONLY 


No. 1. Napo’eon’s Oraculum and Dream 
Book.—Containing the great oracle of human 
destiny; also the true meaning of almost any 
kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremo- 
nies, and curious games of cards. A complete 
book. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 

No. 2. How to Do Tricks.—The great book 
of magic and card tricks, containing full in- 


struction of all the leading card tricks of the 


day, also the most popular magical illusions as 
performed by our leading magicians; every bo 
should obtain a copy of this book, as it will bot 
amuse and instruct. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 

No. 3. How to Flirt.—The arts and wiles of 
flirtation are fully explained by this little book. 
Besides the various methods of handkerchief, 
fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, 
it contains a full list of the language and senti- 
ment of flowers, which is interesting to every- 
body, both old and young. You cannot be hap- 
py without one. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
Tousey, publisher, 29 West 2th Street, New 
York. 

No. 4, How to Dance is the title of a new 
and handsome little book just issued by Frank 
Tousey- It contains full instructions in the art 
ef dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at 
parties, how to dress, and full directions for 
calling off in all popular square dances. Price 
10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York. 

No. 5. How to Make Love.—A _complete 
guide to love, courtship and marriage, giving 
sensible advice, rules and etiquette to be ob- 
served, with many curious and interesting 
things not generally known. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, Yew York. 

No.6. How to Become an Athlete.—Giving 
full instruction for the use of dumb bells, In- 
dian clubs, parallel bars, horizontal bars and 
various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustra- 
tions. Every boy can become strong and healthy 
oy following the instructions contained in this 
little book. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
yank 29 West 26th Street, New 

ork. 


No. ¥7. How to Keep Birds. —Handsomely 
illustrated. and containing full instructions for 
the management and training of the canary, 
mocking-bird, bobolink, blac <bird, paroquet, 

arrot, etc. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 

ousey, publisher, 29 West %th Street, New 
York. 

No, 8. How to Become a Scientist.—A use- 
ful and instructive book, giving a complete 
treatise on chemistry; also, experiments in 
acoustics, mechanics, mathema ics, chemistry 
and directions for making fire-works, colore 
fires, and gas balloons. This book cannot be 
equaled. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 

No. 9. How to Become a Ventriloquist.— 
By Harry yee The secret given away. 

ov reading this book of in- 
structions, by a practical professor (delighting 
multitudes every night with his wonderful imi- 
tations), can master the art, and create any 
amount of fun for himself and friends. It is 
the greatest book ever published, and there’s 
millions (of fun) in it. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 

ew York, 


- 


No. 10, How to Box.—The art of self-defense 
made easy. Containing over thirty illustrations 
of guards, blows, and the different positions of 
a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will 
teach you how to box without an instructor. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publish- 
er, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 

No. 11. How to Write Love-Letters.—A 
most complete little book, containing full direc- 
tions for writing love-letters, and when to use 
them; also giving specimen letters for both 

oung and old. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
ousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 
York. 

No. 12. How to Write Letters to Ladies.— 
Giving complete instructions for writing letters 
to ladies on all subjects; also letters of. intro- 
duction, notes and requests. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 13. How to Do it; or, Book of Eti- 
quette.—It is a great life secret, and one that 
every young man desires to know all about. 
Send 10 cents and get it. There’s happiness in 
it. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 
26th Street, New York. 


No, 14. How to Make Candy.—A complete 
hand-book for making all kinds of candy, ice- 
cream:, syrups, essences, etc., etc. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 15. How to Become Rich.—This won- 
derful book presents you with the example and 
life experience of some of the most noted and 
wealthy men in the world, including the self- 
made men of our country. The book is edited 
by one of the most successful men of the present 
age, whose own example is in it self guide enough 
for those who aspire to fame and_money. The 
book will give you the secret. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 3 West 26th 
Street, New York. 

No. 16. How to Keep a Window Garden.— 
Containing full instructions for constructing a 
window garden either in town or country, 
and the most approved methods for raising 
beautiful flowers at home. The most complete 
book of the kind ever pubiished. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 W est 26th 
Street, New York. 

No. 17. How to Dress.—Containing full in- 
struction in the art of dressing and appearing 
well at home and abroad, giving the selections 
of colors, material, and how to have them made 
up. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 2th Street, New York. 


No. 18. How to Become Beautiful.—One of 
the brightest and most valuable little books 
ever given to the world. Every body wishes to 
know now to become beautiful, bot male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost cost- 
less. Read this book and convinced how to 
become beautiful. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 


No. 19. Frank Tousey’s United States Dis- 
tance Tables. Pocket Companion aad Guide. 
—Giving the official distances on all the rail- 
roads of the United States and Canada. Also 
table of distances by water to foreign ports, 
hack fares in the principal cities, reports of the 
census, ete., ete., making it one of the most 
ns = hen’, neta published. See 10 
cents. ress Fran ousey, publisher 
West 26th Street, New York, site Fs 


No. 20. How to Entertain an Evening Par- 
ty.—A very valuable little book just published. 
A complete compendium of games, sports, card 
diversions, comic recreations, etc., suitable for 
parlor or drawing-room entertaimment. It con- 
tains more for the money than any book pub- 
lished. Price l0cents, Address Frank Tousey. 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 21. How to Hunt and Fish.—The most 
complete hunting and fishing guide ever pub- 
lished. It contains full instructions about guns, 
hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, to- 
— with descriptions of game and fisht 

ice 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publish- 
er, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No, 22. How to Do Second Sight.—Heller’s 
second sight explained by his former assistant, 
Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how the secret dia- 
logues were carried on between the magician 
and the boy on the stage; also giving all the 
codes and signals. The only authentic explana- 
tion of second sight. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York, 


No. 23. How to Explain Dreams.—Every- 
bedy dreams, from the little child to the aged 
man and woman. This little book gives the ex- 
55 manne to all kinds of dreams, tegether with 
ucky and unlucky days, and “ Napoleon’s Orac- 
ulum,” the book of fate. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street. New York. 


No, 24. How to Write Letters to Gentle- 
men.—Containing full directions for writing 
to gentlemen on all subjects; also giving sam- 
pie letters for instruction. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 25. How to Become a Gymnast.—Con- 
taining full instructions for all kinds of gym- 
nastic sports and athletic exercises. Embrac- 
ing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. 
Macdonald. A handy and useful book. Price 
19 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 26. How to Row, Sail and Build a 
Boat.—Fully illustrated. Every boy should 
know how to row and sail a boat. Full instruc- 
tions are given in this little book, together with 
_ instructions on swimming and riding, compan- 

ion sports to agen 3 Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 


No. 27. How to Recite and Book of Reci- 
tations.—Containing the most —— selec- 
tions in use, comprising Dutch dialect, French 
dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, togeth- 
er with many standard readings. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 28. How to Tell Fortunes.—Everyone 
is desirous of knowing what his future life will 
oe forth, +hether nappiness vr misery, 
wealth or povery. Youcan tell by a glance at 
this little book. Buy one and be convinced. 
Tell yourown fortune. Tell the fortune of your 
friends. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 29. How to Become an Inventor.~— 
Every boy should know how inventions origin- 
ate. This book explains them all, giving exam- 
ples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism op- 
tics, pneumatics, mechanics, ete., ete. The 
most instructive book published. Price 10 cents, 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York, 


_— 


No, 30, How to Cook,.—One of the most in. 
structive books on cooking ever published, It 
contains recipes for va ecg F meats, fish, game 
and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and al] 
kinds of pastry, and a grand collection of regj- 
pes by one of our most popular cooks, Only 10 
cents per copy. Address Frank ‘lousey, pub- 
lisher, 29 West 26th street, New York, 


No. 31, How to Become a Speaker.—(on. 
taining fourteen illustrations, giving the differ. 
ent positions requisite to become a good speak- 
er, reader and elocutionist. Also containing 
gems from all the popular authors of .prose and 
poetry, arranged in the most simple and con 
cise manner possible, Price 10 cents. Addresgg 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York, 


No, 32. How to Ride a Bicycle.—Hand. 
somely illustrated, and containing full direc- 
tions for mounting, riding and managing a bi- 
cycle, fully explained with practical illustra- 
tions; also drections for picking out a machine. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publish- 
er, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No, 33. How to Behave.—Containing the 
rules and etiquette of good soeiety and the easi- 
est and most approved methods of appearing to 
good advantage at parties, balls, the theater, 
church, and in the drawing-room. Price 10 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York. 


No, 34, How to Fence.—Containing full in- 
struction for fencing and the use of the broad- 
sword; also instruction in archery. Described 
with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving 
the best positions in fencing. A complete book. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, pub- 
lisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. - 


No. 35, How to Play Games.—A complete 
and useful little book, containing ‘the rules and 
regulations of billiards, bagatelle, backgam- 
mon, croquet, dominoes, etc. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 36. How to Solve Conundrums.—(Con- 
taining all the leading conundrums of the day, 
amusing riddles, curious catches and witty say- 
ings. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher. 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 37. How to Keep House.—It contains 
information for everybody, boys, girls, men and 
women; it will teach you how to make almost 
anything around the house, such as parlor or- 
naments, brackets cements, seolian harps, and 
bird lime for catching birds. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 38. How to Become Your Own Doctor. 
—A wonderful book, containing useful and 
practical information in the treatment of ordi- 
nary diseases and ailments common to every 
family. Abounding in useful and effective reci- 
pes for general complaints. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No, 39. How to Raise Dogs, Poultry, Pig- 
eons and Rabbits.—A useful and instructive 
book. Handsomely illustrated. By Ira Dro- 
fraw. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No, 40. How to Make and Set Traps.—In- 
cluding hintson how to catch moles, weasels, 
otter, rats, a and birds. Also how to 
cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Har- 
rington Keene. Pricel0cents. Address Frank 
oer, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 

or 
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Stories of Land and Sea. 
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Handsome H 


arry is a brave, fearless young man, who goes through 
all sorts of adventures while in pursuit of a villain who has wronged him. 

He is assisted in his search by Tom True, his lieutenant; Bill Grunt, 
his boatswain; Ching-Ching, a faithful Chinese friend, and Sampson, a 
giant negro, who would go through fire and water for Handsome Harry. 


LIST OF NUMBERS: 


1 Handsome Harry of the Fighting Belvedere 


2 Handsome Harry's Peril; or, Saved by His Trusty Crew. 


rack of the ** Vulture.” 
A Land Hunt for His Foe 


5 Handsome Harry and the Slaver; or, Adventures With Friends and Foes, 
6 Handsome Harry’s Return to Spain; 


3 Handsome Harry's Chase; or, On the T 


4 Handsome Harry in Africa; or, 


or, Again With Juanita. 
Out in the Wastes. 


7 Handsome Harry in Russia; or, 


S Handsome Harry and the 


Secret Police; or, Plot and Counterplot. 


9 Handsome Harry’s Return to the Belvedere; or, Ching-Ching and Samson in 
Trouble. 


10 Handsome Harry Against His 


Own Country; or, Two to One, 
11 Handsome Harry Fighting the Pirates; 


or, The Mystery of the Cliff 
The Belvedere and Spitfire, 


12 Handsome Harry ina Trap; or, 


If you cannot procure any numbers of Handsome Harry from your 
newsdealer send the price, 5 cents per copy, to us and we will send any 
copies ordered by return mail. Address . 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 
29 West 26th Street, ns +e NEW YORK | 


